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! HERE are 400,000 or more Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers liv- 
ing in this country. The great ma- 
jority of them were born here but 
none of them pays his allegiance to 
the United States. They all take their 
orders from Moscow. Today they are 
praising and defending the North 
Korean and Chinese Communists 
who, on orders of Stalin, have killed, 
wounded and crippled tens of thous- 
ands of your friends and acquaint- 
ances—and your brothers, sons and 
fathers. 

They are doing more than that. 
Their espionage apparatus is still 
sending vital information to Russia’s 
Politburo—information that will be 
used against the United States at some 


future date. They are whipping into 
shape their sabotage underground 
which, when so directed, will swing 
into action and try to wreck our de- 
fense installations, foment civil strife 
and create panic in the streets. Mem- 
bers of your own family may be its 
victims. 

Papers and periodicals published 
by these Communists and fellow trav- 
elers are openly promoting disloyalty 
and brazenly doing all they possibly 
can to sabotage civilian and Armed 
Forces morale. By their everyday 
actions these people have proved that 
they are traitors to this country. Yet 
they are carrying on their treasonable 
activities with complete freedom in 
the United States today—and most 
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Americans are doing nothing to com- 
bat them. 

The simple recitation of these facts 
should be enough to convince you, if 
you are not already convinced, that, 
as a loyal American, you should be 
doing everything you can to destroy 
the power and influence of the Com- 
munist party and its fellow-travelers 
in the United States. 

Many people want to do some- 
thing, but don’t know just what to do. 
They wish they could take some ac- 
tion today that would destroy the 
Communist conspiracy overnight. 
But until such time as the party is 
outlawed and our police agencies are 
ordered to move in and crack the con- 
spiracy wide open, such wishes are 
vain. The unhappy truth is that there 
is no quick and easy solution to the 
problem. 

The power and influence of the 
Communist party can be destroyed 
only in the way that it was created, 
that is, by the combined efforts of 
many thousands of Americans ex- 
tended over a period of years. 


GENERAL ADVICE 


The purpose of this article is to 
give some general advice on the sub- 
ject of combatting Communism and 
to outline specific courses of action 
that you can take to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the party’s activities in 
this country. 

The two most important things to 
keep in mind if you want to fight the 
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Communists as effectively as possible 
are these: 


1. You cannot fight an enemy you 
do not know. If you want to fight 
the Communist party you must know 
the party—its basic teachings, strat- 
egy and tactics, its current line; how, 
where and for what objectives it is 
working. You must know the party’s 
members and fellow-travelers and the 
names of the organizations (fronts) 
through which they work. 


2. You cannot effectively fight an 
organized enemy unless you, too, are 
organized. The Communist party owes , 
much of its success to its high degree 
of organization. You need compar- 
able organization to counteract and 
defeat the activities of the party. 

For purposes of simplicity the Com- 
munist conspiracy may be divided in- 
to three sections. This division is not 
completely accurate (there is overlap- 
ping of personnel and functions 
among these sections) but the break- 
down is helpful in analyzing the prob- 
lem you face: 

1. The Communist espionage ap- 
paratus under the direction of a rep- 
resentative of the Soviet military in- 
telligence. 

2. The Communist underground 
which carries on the party’s various 
illegal activities and includes a trained 
and organized sabotage force. 

3. The so-called above-ground 
section which is made up of the 
party’s open officials and members. 
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the party’s publicly-owned property 
and its nationwide network of front 
organizations supported by fellow- 
travelers, secret Communists, dupes 
and a scattering of known Commun- 
ists. . 

The average American citizen has 
little contact with either of the first 
two groups and cannot do much to 
combat them directly. In time of war 
or near war, however, the Communist 
espionage and sabotage sections are 
a much greater security threat than its 
so-called “legal” section. You should 
be continually alert and report all 
suspicious facts (not gossip or idle 
rumors) concerning espionage, sabo- 
tage or subversion to the FBI and 
then let them handle the matter. 


You and your neighbor, however, 
may be in daily, if indirect, contact 
with the “above-ground” section of 
the Communist party. You are sub- 
ject to its influence in your office or 
factory, in school, in civic organiza- 
tions, possibly even in your church 
or synagogue. 

During the past thirty years this 
section of the conspiracy has recruited 
tens of thousands of party members 
and many Communist agents and 
spies. It has raised millions of dollars 
for the party and spread billions of 
words in propaganda. It has influ- 
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enced high officials in the govern- 
ment, as well as clergymen, union offi- 
cials, newspaper editors and other 
key opinion-makers. 

It is the lifeblood of the Commun- 
ist conspiracy, but its power can be 
destroyed in the same way it was cre- 
ated—by Organization and Action. 
A “grass roots,” nationwide counter- 
network of community anti-Commun- 
ist organizations is needed to do the 
job. 

The first step, then, is to form an 
anti - Communist information - action 
committee in your community. This 
will give you the knowledge and the 
directed power you must have to op- 
pose and defeat the Communist Fifth 
Column. 


The chief functions of this commit- 
tee should be the following: 


1. Expose new Communist party 
fronts, or branches of old fronts, as 
soon as they are established. If this 
is done, the front will not be able to 
collect money from, or win the sup- 
port of, anyone but the Communist 
party’s own members and staunch 
fellow-travelers. Its propaganda will 
win no new converts to the party line. 
It will be a complete failure as far as 
the conspiracy is concerned and will 
soon fold. 


2. Expose the individuals who 
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support the Communist party and its 
fronts. The same people usually give 
their support, time and time again, 
to the party’s causes. Whether they 
are actually party members or not, 
they are giving direct aid to the 
enemy, and the community, for its 
own protection, should know who 
they are. 

Those who fall for the party’s 
fronts, though they are not actually 
pro-Communist, must be made to rea- 
lize that no loyal American can 
afford to be careless and irrespon- 
sible today-—unless he is willing to 
pay the price of adverse publicity. 

3. Initiate letter-writing campaigns 
to the President and Congress and to 
national, State and local officials to 
counteract similar Communist drives. 

With the help of its numerous 
fronts, the Communist party has 
often succeeded in deluging govern- 
ment officials with letters endorsing 
its stand on matters of vital import- 
ance to national security. These 
campaigns can be defeated only if 
the government officials concerned 
know what is going on—and only if 
they know the stand of loyal Ameri- 
cans on the subject in question. 

4. Destroy the effectiveness of con- 
cealed Communist propaganda by 
keeping the community informed of 
shifts and developments in the cur- 
rent party line. 

The great majority (about eighty- 
five per cent) of Communists are 
secret party members. Recently the 
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party directed all its members to in. 
filtrate every possible non-Communist 
organization. Communists are work. 
ing in the Republican and Democratic 
parties, in church groups of all de. 
nominations, in women’s clubs, in fra- 
ternal, civic and veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

The only way to protect your com- 
munity against these hidden traitor- 
propagandists is to keep the people 
informed of the party’s stand on all 
issues of the day. They can recog. 
nize the party line only if they know 
1t. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Here are a few suggestions for in- 
suring the success of your local com- 
mittee: 

See that the committee is com- 
pletely non-partisan, that it engages 
in no activity except that of exposing 
and fighting Communism. 

Keep the committee small, and 
make sure that there are only hard 
workers on it. 

It is essential that at least one key 
member of the committee be well- 
versed on the subject of the Commu- 
nist party, its strategy, tactics, line, 
fronts, fellow-travelers. 

The chairman should be well- 
known and respected in the com- 
munity. Committee members should 
be of such caliber that the organiza- 
tion will merit the support of every 
group in the community—manage- 
ment and labor, all political parties. 
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all religious denominations, etc. If 
practicable, each one of these groups 
should be represented on the com- 
mittee. 

Qualified attorneys should serve as 
legal advisers. Exposing Communist 
activity is a tricky business and 
should not be attempted on an or- 
ganizational basis without the help 
of capable lawyers. 

Several committees will have to be 
formed in very large cities where the 
party is strong and unusually active. 
Unless this is done, the “grass roots” 
community spirit will be lost and it 
will also be impossible to expose all 
of the party’s localized activities. 

Most important of all: the com- 
mittee must never make rash accusa- 
tions. It must be able to back up 
every statement with facts. It must 
not confuse true liberals with pro- 
Communists. It must remember that 
Communists operate by subterfuge 
and indirection, that they cannot 
stand exposure, and that this is the 
best weapon to use against them. 

The importance of your commun- 
ity anti-Communist committee can- 
not be over-emphasized. These com- 
mittees can do more than any indi- 
vidual or agency to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the party’s above- 
ground operations. Thousands of 
them operating in all parts of the 
country could weaken the conspiracy 
to the point of virtual impotence. 

Full details for the planning and 
operation of these committees cannot 
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be given here, but the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce has published an ex- 
cellent guide for such committees in 
pamphlet form. It is called “A Pro- 
gram for Community Anti-Commu- 
nist Action” and can be secured for 
fifty cents from the Economic Re- 
search Dept., Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Do Your Part 


And here are a few more things 
you can do to weaken the power and 
influence of the Communists in this 
country. In some instances your com- 
munity committee can assist in these 
activities, but in all cases you can 
accomplish much by working as an 
individual and encouraging others to 
follow your example. 

l. Urge the teaching of courses on 
Communism in schools and colleges. 
The Communist party, especially in 
its youth work, feeds on ignorance. 
Most young people know little about 
the Communist party and are especi- 
ally susceptible to its propaganda. 

Youth is idealistic, radical and re- 
bellious, and most Communist propa- 
ganda is particularly designed to ap- 
peal to these traits in human nature. 
It is when they are in high school 
and in college that young people first 
learn the vast difference between the 
realities of life and the idealistic con- 
cepts they have been taught. The 
realization that perfect justice does 
not exist, that some government ofh- 
cials are corrupt, that many people 
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practice unjust discrimination against 
others shocks them. They are con- 
fused, disillusioned, searching for a 
new ideal . . . and that’s when the 
Communist party makes its bid for 
their allegiance. 

The only way to protect them is to 
arm them with knowledge of the true 
nature of the party. They must be 
taught not only the theory of Com- 
munism, but also the reality of Com- 
munism (which is vasily different). 
They should be taught party propa- 
ganda techniques, how to recognize 
the Communist line, and should learn 
the names of the party’s fronts and 
its better known fellow-travellers. 

2. Press for legislation barring 
Communist teachers from schools. 
The function of a teacher (and a 
school) is to teach pupils the truth 
and how to arrive at it. All Commu- 
nist teachers, however, are ordered to 
inject the party’s propaganda into 
their classrooms in every way pos- 
sible. Because of this they are by 
their very nature betrayers of the 
fundamental purpose of education. 
Their objective is to hide the truth, 
to promote Moscow’s vicious ide- 
ology. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion, which represents 900,000 teach- 
ers and is the largest organization of 
its kind in the U. S., has taken the 
stand that Communists are not fit to 
teach in the schools of this country. 

From a practical viewpoint, Com- 
munist teachers are perverters of your 
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children. Many young people have 
been led into the Communist party— 
and have had their lives and their 
families’ lives ruined—by Commu. 
nist and pro-Communist professors. 
In at least one such case a university 
student was murdered when he tried 
to quit the party. He knew too much. 
The party could not afford to let him 
talk. 

3. Take an active interest in your 
Parent-Teacher organization. These 
groups are focal points of Commv- 
nist activity and have been for many 
years. Here are two quotations taken 
from the Communist press in the last 
few months that show the importance 
the party attaches to these groups: 

Progressive women must join and 

work in the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. That is one of the main points 
on the agenda of our Communist Wom- 
en’s Commission here for the Fall. ... 
This is a real battle for the minds of 
our children. (Dispatch from the Com- 
munist Party of Milwaukee, Wis.) 
} Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is the No. 
1 woman Communist in the United 
States. She is the only female mem- 
ber of the party’s Politbureau (135- 
man ruling body). This is what she 
reported about a conference of top 
women Communists that she at- 
tended in New Jersey a few months 
ago: 

There was much discussion of the 
special problems of women in these 
harsh times, their struggles in shops, in 


uniting in PTA’s and other organiza- 
tions. 


Now it’s your move. Perhaps you 
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think it is “sissy” to attend parent- 
teacher meetings. But remember how 
the Communists look at it: “This is 
a real batile for the minds of our 
(your) children.” 

4. Visit your local library and 
check on the books and periodicals 
that are being bought—and those 
that are not being bought. Your li- 
brary is one of the most powerful 
opinion - making organizations in 
the community. Yet most libraries 
have limited funds and must be se- 
lective in their buying. 

It is your right and your responsi- 
bility as a taxpayer to see that the 
library's funds are not wasted on 
books and magazines written by Com- 
munist propagandists and Soviet 
apologists while authoritative works 
on the Communist conspiracy are by- 
passed. 

Under present world conditions 
librarians should consider it their 
prime responsibility, from the view- 
point of community service, to build 
up the best possible collection of au- 
thoritative works on Communism. 
And you should do what you can to 
assist in this. When funds are low, 
a gift of a worthwhile book on the 
subject can be your contribution to 
your community’s fight against Com- 
munism. 

5. Voice your protest when hotel 
owners and proprietors of public 
meeting halls allow Communist fronts 
to use their facilities. 

Until a short time ago, the Com- 
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munist party was granted a certain 
aura of respectability—and received 
great propaganda value—from the 
fact that it and its fronts could hold 
conventions, rallies and conferences 
in the most famous hotels and meet- 
ing places in the nation. The party 
itself was “accepted,” until last year, 
by the most famous indoor sports 
arena in the U. S. and was allowed to 
hold its most important public func- 
tions there. 

Today it is not accepted. And that 
fact alone hurts the conspiracy. It is 
one more “brand” placed on the party 
by a famous institution and it is a 
psychological blow against each and 
every party member. 

The 6,000 hotels which make up 
the American Hotel Association re- 
cently passed a resolution barring all 
organizations cited by the U. S. At- 
torney General from holding meet- 
ings on their premises. 

Every hotel and meeting hall in the 
U. S. should adopt the same stand 
and extend the ban to the many 
known Communist fronts that have 
not been cited by the Department of 
Justice. And they will adopt this po- 
sition if loyal Americans in all parts 
of the country make it clear that they 
will not patronize those who cater to 
the Communist conspiracy, its agen- 
cies or sympathizers. 

6. Many people in the entertain- 
ment field are still helping the Com- 
munist party by supporting its fronts 
and party-endorsed causes. 
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People of this type are far more 
valuable to the party than a dozen 
average rank-and-file members. Their 
relatively high incomes enable them 
to make important financial contri- 
butions to the party. Their names 
help sell party fronts and they are in 
positions where they can dramatic- 
ally inject the party line into seem- 
ingly innocent entertainment and help 
other Communists and sympathizers 
rise to prominence in their field. 
When these people are associated 
with radio and television shows, stage 
and nightclub productions or mov- 
ing pictures as actors, actresses, writ- 
ers, directors, etc., you should tell the 
producer or sponsor concerned that 
you will refuse to patronize such en- 
tertainment. 

If you make your position clear, 
entertainers of this kind will soon be 
replaced by others who are equally 
capable in their field and whose loy- 
alty to their country is not open to 
question. 

7. Never surrender any group to 
the Communists. If you find that a 
non-Communist group to which you 
belong is being infiltrated, do not de- 
sert it. You can defeat the Commu- 
nists only by meeting their challenge 
—not by running away and giving 
them carte blanche to extend their 
power. 

Face the problem realistically. 
Take a public stand on the issue (this 
will protect you from possible later 
charges of affiliation with a pro-Com- 
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munist organization in case the Com. 
munists finally succeed in winni 
control). Expose the infiltration and 
organize your forces for a showdown 
fight. 

Don’t resign from any group until 
it has become clear that the Commu- 
nists have attained so much power in 
it that their grip cannot be broken. 

8. Keep after government officials 
on all levels, and after the press, to 
see that they do everything they can 
to help you destroy the power of the 
Communists and their fellow-travel- 
ers. 

Communists have achieved the in- 
fluence they wield in this country to- 
day largely because government off- 
cials, who should have recognized the 
conspiracy for what it was years ago, 
have been either uninformed or cow- 
ardly in dealing with it . . . and be- 
cause a large part of the press, for 
the same reasons, has failed to report 
and expose party activities. 

There is only one realistic attitude 
to take toward all Communists and 
fellow-travelers today—a tough, hard, 
aggressive attitude that drives you to 
oppose, expose and attack them in 
every way possible—legally, eco- 
nomically, socially and psychologic- 
ally. But many government officials, 
too many newspapers, and many in- 
dividual Americans don’t have this 
attitude. They are still not facing 
reality. 

Your job won't be finished until 


you have convinced everyone you 
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can possibly influence to take this 
attitude . . . and to act on it. 

These are just a few examples of 
the kind of direct action you can 
take as an individual, or in collabo- 
ration with others, to destroy Com- 
munist influence in this country. 

If you are alert to the problem 
other methods and opportunities for 
direct action will present themselves. 
Much depends on where you live, 
where you work and your position 
in your community, trade or profes- 
sion. In the final analysis, your 
ability to hurt the Communists is 
limited only by how much you want 
to do. 


Use Lawrut MeEtTnHops 


A final word of caution: Do not, 
under any circumstances, take illegal 
action or resort to violence. While it 
is true that every nationwide poll 
taken in the last few years has shown 
that the great majority of Americans 
believe that Communists are traitors 
and that the conspiracy should be 
outlawed, Communist party activity 
is still legal in this country and you 
must stick to lawful means of fight- 
ing it. Illegal methods and violence 
will hurt the anti-Communist cause 
and help the Communists. 

There are also indirect methods of 
attack which are of great importance 
and should not be ignored. They 
have the greatest value from the long 
range point of view and are just as 
helpful in protecting this nation from 


Fascism and other forms of totali- 
tarianism as they are in protecting it 
against Communism. 

Our system of government is not 
perfect. No human system is or ever 
will be. As long as it is not perfect, 
it will present opportunities for Com- 
munists (and other totalitarians and 
extremists) to criticize, agitate, pro- 
pagandize and offer a pie-in-the-sky 
world of their own making. 

Everything you do to improve the 
American way of life . . . politically, 
economically and socially . . . is an 
indirect blow against the Commu- 
nists. 

Take a personal interest in na- 
tional and local affairs. Vote in every 
election, and know whom you are 
voting for and why you are voting 
for him. Keep tabs on what he does 
as your public servant. Let him know 
your stand on important issues (the 
Communists always do). He cannot 
represent you if he does not know 
what you are thinking. 

Do everything you can to eliminate 
discrimination and to correct the 
other weaknesses that now exist in 
our social system. 

Take an active part in the civil de- 
fense program, which is seriously 
hampered by a shortage of person- 
nel. It does not make sense to fight 
the home-grown Communist enemy 
while you fail to help protect your 
community from the possible attacks 
of its powerful foreign master. 


Remember the men in the Armed 
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Forces. They are fighting your battle 
and the most important part of the 
struggle against Communism. They 
deserve everything you can give them. 
Send them packages. Write them 
letters. Give blood to the Red Cross. 
If your community is near a service 
installation of any kind, see that a 
service center is opened. 

Let them know that you back them 
completely. That is half—or even 
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died and have been wounded. Re. 
member the part that the Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers are playing 
in this struggle. 
And before you put down this 
magazine, sit and think for a while 
. of what this whole fight is all 
about, of what it means to you and 
your family, of what the Communists 
and fellow-travelers in this country 
are doing today. 









ninety per cent—of their battle. 


And then decide what you are go. 
Remember how many of them have 


ing to do about it... NOW. 


Weakness of the Communist Creed 


In the entire non-Communist world the Communists have long been free to 
argue their theses, and they have made very little intellectual progress. Nearly 
all the support they have collected has been like their support in the working 
classes in Italy and France, of people who judge it good tactics, personally and 
collectively, and who join the Communists but who are not particularly interested 
in the truth or falsehood of the fundamental dogmas of Marx and Lenin. For a 
century the West has not been afraid to let the Communist creed circulate, be- 
cause it makes very few adherents and many of them are adherents only for a 
season before they see into what plainly evil fruits the doctrine issues in action. 

By contrast, wherever the power of Moscow extends, there is the greatest fear, 
the fear that drives men to cruelty, lest the ideas which destroy the Marxian 
doctrine penetrate and circulate. The old books are steadily withdrawn from the 
nations now under the Communist heel, and from the primary school to the Uni- 
versity all the resources of modern government are employed to impose and 
reiterate one point of view.—London Tastet, June 30, 1951. 
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Alcoholism and Industry 


Ricuarp M. McKeon, S.J. 


Reprinted from the CatHouic Sun* 


URING my college days I spent 

the summer months working in 
the steel mills at Lackawanna, N. Y. 
The early impressions of this fasci- 
nating industry, so important for the 
economy of the nation, still remain 
with me. The source of one impres- 
sion lay just beyond the gates where 
dozens of saloons were ready to 
greet the workers. Nobody but a 
sadist would deny men who had 
sweated in the flare of the great 
furnaces a cooling glass of beer. Yet 
too many of these men did not drink 
in moderation and the usual conse- 
quences followed. 

Today studies are being made in 
regard to alcoholism and its effects 
on industry as well as on the indi- 
vidual worker. The School of Alcohol 
Studies at Yale University has con- 
tributed scientific information of 
great value. Several corporations 
like the Du Ponts have started reha- 
bilitation programs. Other organiza- 
tions and various States through spe- 
cial clinics have made wonderful 
progress in checking the evil of ex- 
cessive drinking. 

A man is due for some shocks if 
he looks into this problem. About 
fifty per cent of our people drink oc- 


casionally. But estimates place about 
4,000,000 as excessive drinkers with 
about 1,000,000 as downright alco- 
holics. What follows? Let us look 
first into the home and then into in- 
dustry. 

A good worker is a_ contented 
worker. Can there be peace in a 
home where a father is constantly 
under the influence of drink? His 
wife rightfully resents the disgrace 
which he brings upon the family. His 
children cannot respect and love him 
with pride. They fear the cruel 
whisperings of the neighbors. Dur- 
ing the sober minutes of the work- 
ing-day the man must be uncomfort- 
able in mind and therefore a poorer 
worker. 

Economically hardships are bound 
to come to pass. Saloons (taverns do 
sound less annoying) still retain a 
great deal of the wages necessary for 
the family budget. Frequently there 
are necessities lacking in the home, 
not to mention frugal comforts. The 
condition of the home becomes more 
shoddy. There is no security for the 
future. Dreams of the children for 
the good things which their play- 
mates enjoy are never fulfilled. Yet 
society seems to consider the drunken 
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driver more of a menace than the 
drunken father in the home. 

Do excessive drinkers injure in- 
dustry? Current estimates place the 
yearly financial loss at $1,000,000. 
Absenteeism is always a cause of 
slower production and severe head- 
aches for management. It is only fair 
to state that excessive drinking in the 
ranks of management has likewise 
seriously affected industrial output. 
To the individual, no matter how 
skilled he may be, this affliction is a 
bar to advancement. Through loss in 
wages his family suffers as we have 
shown. Likewise the merchants in the 
community feel a loss in his trade. In 
the shop or office there is bound to be 
a drop in efficient workmanship. 
Again, around machinery there is 
more liability of injury to self or 
others. We need not stress what it 
means to the individual when drink- 
ing causes the loss of his job. To the 
plant it means the hiring and the 
training of another worker—an ex- 
pensive, time-consuming process. 

Accordingly, it will profit industry 
to pay more attention to this prob- 
lem. We have mentioned sources of 
information where personnel depart- 
ments may secure techniques and sug- 
gestions for surveys and rehabilita- 
tion programs. We recommend a 
labor-management conference to dis- 
cuss what can be done. Less produc- 
tion due to excessive drinking may 
rightly be called “unconscious fea- 


ther-bedding.” 
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Sometime ago our attention was 
called to the seminar in alcoholic 
problems presented to the people of 
Johnson, Vermont. For fifteen 
Wednesdays, authorities explained 
various phases of alcoholism, such as 
its sociological, legal and physiologi- 
cal aspects. Two sessions were con- 
ducted by members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. The result was a clearer 
understanding of what excessive 
drinking means in a community. 
Here again is a fine opportunity for 
labor and management to collaborate 
in promoting a similar seminar in 
their respective communities. 


SYMPATHY AND GUIDANCE 


The excessive drinker is a human 
being. He needs sympathy and guid- 
ance. He is worth reclaiming. Here 
is a new sector for the application of 
Christian principles in industrial re- 
lations. Besides the physical and the 
mental sides, moral issues are at 
stake. Religion enters into the pic- 
ture. That is why the first steps in 
the program of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous read: “We admitted that we 
were powerless over alcohol—that 
our lives had become unmanageable,” 
and “Came to believe that a Power 
greater than ourselves could restore 
us to sanity,” and “Made a decision 
to turn our wills and our lives over to 
the care of God as we understood 
Him.” 

Perhaps the prayer which each AA 
carries around with him might be a 
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humble petition for all engaged in we cannot change, courage to change 
the field of industrial relations: “God the things we can, and wisdom to 
grant us the serenity to accept things know the difference.” 


Foundling Homes in China 


The Catholic Church is the only religious organization singled out for 
an attack on the basis of its foundling homes in China, because it has en- 
joyed a virtual monopoly in this field. During the year 1949, 17,356 infants 
were received in 216 such reception centers throughout China. The sisters 
accepted all even though they knew the babies were on the point of death, for 
the simple reason that they believed in the immortality of the child’s soul 
and the necessity of baptism for eternal salvation. The Communist case 
against the foundling homes has as much foundation in fact as the age-old 
belief among the uneducated, superstitious masses that the Sisters plucked 
the eyes out of the children to make medicine-——From the Cuina Mis- 
SIONARY BULLETIN, May, 1951. 


The Ideal of Femininity 


The Catholic doctrine of womanhood is neither a theoretical exercise nor an 
exclusively mental construction. The Catholic ideal of femininity is not a theorem 
but a woman; the woman perfect in personality, perfect in motherhood, perfect 
in grace. The model of Catholic womanhood is a woman unique in virginity be- 
cause of the crowning fertility of her motherhood; a woman who is divinely 
fruitful in maternity because of the immaculacy of her maidenhood. In Mary 
the twin awes of virginity and motherhood are one, combining all the purposes 
of nature and grace, of heaven and earth. The ideal of redeemed womanhood is 
the Immaculate, supreme impersonal dignity and strength, clothed with the sun, 
with the moon under her feet, yet all woman in that heart which is tender as 
midnight over Bethlehem, terrible as an army with banners to crush the oppressor 
and to reshape the social order with her virginal hands, yet all mother, standing 
by the manger with the world’s salvation at her breast.—G. J. Shannon, C.M., 
in Curistus Rex, April, 1951. 





Alcoholism: Society’s Taint 


JOHN C. Forp, S.J. 


Notes on a lecture delivered at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
Reprinted from the Voice.* 


— away in Volume II of 
Father Tanquerey’s Synopsis The- 
ologiae Moralis (562 ff.) we find 
some four pages given to the subject 
De alcoholismo. Those pages took on 
a greater significance when the Rev. 
John C. Ford, S.J., visited St. Mary’s 
to present a lecture about alcoholism.* 
Already well known as a moralist 
and presently teaching Moral Theol- 
ogy at Weston College, Weston, 
Mass., demonstrated a sound, well- 
balanced grasp of his topic. His 
words should prove of high interest. 

As a professor of Moral Theology, 
Father Ford came to the conclusion 
that the question of alcoholism had 
not yet been faced as realistically as 
it might. By taking an interest in 
heavy drinkers, through visits to 
meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and from his attendance at the Yale 
School of Alcohol Studies, Father 
Ford has reached certain fairly well- 
defined conclusions. As he remarked, 
to cover the whole field of the use of 
alcoholic beverages, he would have to 
speak about the morality of drinking, 
of drunkenness and of alcoholism— 





three different questions. At the Semi- 
nary, however, he felt that the first 
two divisions—the morality of drink. 
ing and of drunkenness—had no 
doubt already been treated sufficiently 
in the regular course of study. Ac- 
cordingly, he chose to limit his talk 
to the question of alcoholism itself. 
First, then, what is an alcoholic? 

Dr. Edward A. Strecker gives a 
suggestive definition: “The chronic 
alcoholic is the person who cannot 
face reality without alcohol, and yet 
whose adequate adjustment to reality 
is impossible so long as he uses alco- 
hol.” It is the commonplace boast of 
the alcoholic in the earlier stages that 
he can take it or leave it alone. But he 
always takes it. The truth is he can 
neither take it nor leave it alone. He 
cannot take it with impunity nor 
leave it alone without help. There is 
a new problem of responsibility. It is 
no longer the problem of mere drunk- 
enness and its morality; it is the 
problem of the morality of alco- 
holism. 

Alcoholism is not the same thing as 
drunkenness—not even the same 


1 Parts of this lecture are taken from Depth Psychology, Morality and Alcoholism, a 
monograph by Father Ford. (Weston College Press, Weston 93, Mass. $1.00.) 


© St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 10, Md., February, 1951. 
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thing as excessive drinking over a 
long period of time. Certain people 
seem to be able to drink too much 
over long periods without becoming 
alcoholics. Proportionately to the 
amount and frequency of their excess 
they are in grave danger of becoming 
addicts. But they do not get into seri- 
ous trouble with their drinking and 
they can give up drinking without too 
much trouble. 


AN ALCOHOLIC 


The alcoholic is the excessive 
drinker who gets into serious diffi- 
culty with his drinking and who gen- 
erally cannot stop drinking, even if 
he wants to, without outside help. He 
cannot hold his job, or keep his fam- 
ily together, or keep his health, or 
keep out of the hands of the police, 
or avoid serious moral excess, or he 
makes his own and his family’s home 
life intolerable. When he tries to 
stop, he fails. The outside help re- 
quired if he is to stop drinking may 
be medical, psychiatric, social, reli- 
gious, or a combination of all of 
these. Alcoholics Anonymous has 
been successful because it offers a 
variety of helps in a sympathetic way. 

We find difficulty in defining alco- 
holism because it is not one but many 
things, a complex condition embrac- 
ing varied elements—physical, psy- 
chological and moral. One element 
may predominate in a certain case, 
or something of all three may be pres- 
ent.... 


Having now some notion of alco- 
holism, we might well ask, is it a dis- 
ease? The simplest formula would 
label it a triple disease, a disorder of 
body, of mind and of soul. But we 
should distinguish alcoholism as a 
disease from the diseases of alcohol- 
ism. The latter are diseases which, 
though not directly due to alcohol 
nor exclusively characteristic of alco- 
holics, yet occur in them very fre- 
quently—cirrhosis of the liver, pel- 
lagra, delirium tremens, Korsakoff’s 
psychosis, and the like. But when we 
say alcoholism is a disease, we mean 
that abnormal drinking itself is a 
disease. 

Does it deserve to be called a dis- 
ease? That answer obviously lies 
within the competence of the doctors 
of medicine and psychiatry, and they 
do actually call alcoholism a disease, 
according to a systematic, scientific 
survey made a few years ago. Then, 
too, the medical and psychiatric lit- 
erature concerning alcoholism is 
enormous; if it is no disease, why 
this interest displayed by the medical 
profession? Furthermore, thousands 
of alcoholics, having rehabilitated 
themselves, live rather normal lives; 
but they are still alcoholics. If they 
were to start drinking at all, they 
would inevitably go to excess again. 
Why is this true unless there is some 
pathological cause within them? 
Hence we call alcoholism a disease. 

Is it a disease of the body? Cer- 


tainly not in the same way as cancer 
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or tuberculosis, where definite or- 
ganic lesions and organic pathology 
can be noted. It has been called an 
allergy of the body, and has been 
compared with diabetes and with 
sunstroke. But researchers in physi- 
ology have not yet identified any 
clear organic or functional pathology 
in alcoholics generally. Some investi- 
gators think they have found the 
physiological component, whether in 
an inherited metabolic pattern, in a 
disturbance in the functioning of the 
pituitary gland, in “a constitutional 
or acquired state of hypo-adreno-cor- 
ticism which is ultimately associated 
with the allergy-like character of al- 
coholism,” or in the liver. So while 
there is good reason for believing in 
a physiological basis for the alcohol- 
ism of many alcoholics. there is yet 
no unanimity among scientific men 
either as to the existence or identifi- 
cation of these bodily factors. But 
we can assert with probability that 
alcoholism is a bodily disease in 
many alcoholics. 


DISEASE OF THE MIND 


In what sense is it called a disease 
of the mind? Not in the sense that 
alcoholics are insane, but because the 
drinking itself is to a greater or lesser 
degree compulsive. On this point 
there seems to be great unanimity 
among all the psychiatrists and other 
specialists in the field. Father Ford 
made clear that in calling alcoholism 
a compulsion, he used the word in a 
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general sense on which all are agreed, 
that is, at times the alcoholic cannot 
help drinking or at least his freedom 
not to drink is notably diminished. 
We say “at times,” because it is in. 
exact to think that once a man is an 
alcoholic he is always under a com. 
pulsion to drink. An impulse or at- 
traction, to be irresistible, need not 
be so in all circumstances. In earlier 
stages of alcoholism, it seems that 
drinking becomes compulsive only 
after the alcoholic has had a few 
drinks. In later stages there are times 
when he reaches for a drink blindly 
and compulsively, even when he has 
had nothing to drink for a consider- 
able period. This is the disastrous 
moment which members of AA pray 
daily will never take them again. 

Of course, if you give the alcoholic 
motivation enough, the attraction will 
no longer be irresistible. His affliction 
is precisely that no ordinary motiva- 
tions get through to him when he is 
in the grip of addiction. He has mo- 
tives that for any reasonable man 
would be compelling, but he cannot 
turn them on at will, nor can others 
without difficulty make them realistic 
for him. 

We may be justified, then, in call- 
ing this drinking pathological and 
compulsive, first, because of the al- 
most universal acceptance of the term 
by specialists; second, because of the 
testimony of many recovered alco- 
holics who insist their drinking was 
beyond control; third, because expe- 
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rience shows that the average, well- 
developed alcoholic does not stop 
drinking without help, though he 
wants to; finally, because of the char- 
acteristic behaviors of alcoholism— 
people do not go through those agon- 
ies because they want to. This is what 
we mean when we call alcoholism a 
disease of the mind. 


SouL SICKNESS 


For a complete picture, we must 
also look at alcoholism as a sickness 
of the soul, or sin. The average alco- 
holic undergoes a gradual moral de- 
terioration. A great many of them 
begin drinking by way of harmless 
indulgence. This soon leads to sinful 
excess, then to habitual sins of de- 
liberate drunkenness. Moral ideals 
begin to dim. Honesty, humility and 
purity go. Increasing selfishness, self- 
deception, resentments and cynicism 
accompany growing neglect of fam- 
ily, business, friends and religious 
duties, ending in many cases in a 
despairing rejection of God Himself. 
The alcoholic finds himself morally 
and spiritually bankrupt. 

While this is not true of all alco- 
holics, it is true of so many that 
moral deterioration may be called 
characteristic of the condition. Re- 
covered alcoholics who know and 
have changed themselves readily 
admit they were sick in soul as well 
as in body and mind. The same con- 
clusion is borne out by the experi- 
ence of Alcoholics Anonymous; the 


central, essential program of AA 
consists of the Twelve-Step Program 
of Recovery, and this is nothing more 
nor less than a program of moral and 
spiritual regeneration, a program of 
self-discipline and asceticism. The 
great success of AA in alleviating the 
sickness of alcoholism certainly gives 
us room to say that alcoholism must 
be, in part at least, a sickness of the 
soul. The Twelve Steps mention alco- 
hol but once; the rest of the steps are 
spiritual exercises. 

And so it does not seem accurate 
to say that alcoholism is just a dis- 
ease, nor to say that it is just a moral 
problem; it is both. Sometimes the 
physiological factors appear to pre- 
dominate, more often the psychologi- 
cal, and frequently the moral and 
spiritual. But in most alcoholics all 
three elements are found. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Whatever is to be said about the 
morality of the alcoholic’s drinking 
must be considered in the light of the 
fact that alcoholism is a pathological 
condition and the alcoholic is defi- 
nitely an abnormal individual in the 
presence of alcohol. But supposing 
alcoholism to be a pathological con- 
dition, is it a condition for which the 
alcoholic himself is responsible? Ob- 
jectively, many alcoholics are little 
responsible for their condition either 
because their addiction has a physio- 
logical basis over which they never 
had control, or because they were 
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compulsive drinkers almost from the 
beginning. Their condition is not the 
result of long over-indulgence, and 
they are not more responsible for it 
than a neurotic is responsible for his 
neurosis. 

Again, objectively, many other al- 
coholics are responsible for their con- 
dition because it is the result of long- 
continued excessive drinking for 
which they are responsible. To the 
extent that they foresaw addiction as 
the end-result or probable end-result 
of their excess, they are responsible 
for not having prevented it. 

But subjectively, it would seem, 
not many alcoholics are mortally 
guilty as far as the addiction itself is 
concerned. Very few foresee addic- 
tion. They are convinced that they are 
going to be different from the hor- 
rible examples that are pointed out 
to them. Add to this the general ig- 
norance about the nature of alcohol- 
ism and the moral confusion with 
which a majority of alcoholics con- 
sider the question of excessive drink- 
ing itself. Many do not believe that 
drunkenness is a sin “as long as it 
doesn’t hurt anyone but myself.” 
Others, misled by loose theological 
ideas, do not believe excess is mor- 
tally sinful and hardly sinful at all, 
unless they come close to losing con- 
sciousness. Hence we may with reason 
say that it is a rare case where the 
future alcoholic sees and recognizes 
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the danger he is in with sufficient 
clarity to be mortally guilty in causa 
of the addiction when it finally sets 
eee 


NECESSARY MEANS 


Although the alcoholic may be 
powerless over alcohol and unable at 
times directly to resist the craving for 
drink, yet it is within his power, gen- 
erally speaking, to do something 
about his drinking. He is therefore 
responsible for taking the necessary 
means to get over his addiction. Some 
need psychiatric help; many need 
medical help; most need spiritual 
help. But the same elements of con- 
fusion, ignorance, hopelessness and 
despair may modify considerably the 
subjective responsibility involved. 


For ourselves, this little four-point 
program may be helpful. First, we 
must be mature about drink, realizing 
that here is a serious problem and 
that drunkenness is not funny. Sec- 
ond, we should be informed about 
drink, about its causes and effects. 
Third, we ought to cultivate a Chris- 
tian attitude of self-denial; total or 
partial abstinence undertaken for the 
sake of Christ is not Jansenistic. Last, 
why not make an “apostolic hobby” 
out of helping heavy drinkers? They 
are waiting for someone who under- 


stands them and their own peculiar 
difficulties. 





jer Interracial Monastery 
sis Mary J. MaTTHEws 
sa Reprinted from the INTERRACIAL REVIEW* 
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[* THE cave country of southwest- lain at the College of St. Benedict, 

ern Kentucky, about a hundred Father Alexander spent many hours 

and fifty miles from Louisville on mulling over the problem of racial 
be U. S. highway 68, is St. Maur’s, re- intolerance, and figuring how he 
at cently established Benedictine inter- might more effectively present his 
or racial monastery. St. Maur’s was latest ideas to the abbot on his next 
n- founded in 1948 by Father Alexander visit to St. John’s Abbey. 
ag Korte, 0.S.B. Its purpose—precision A black-white monastery was here 
re bombing of the target of racial preju- in the making—a place where the 
ry dice. servants of God, black and white. 
ne That racial barriers eliminated in could pray and work, eat and sleep 
od the Church will improve relationships together in brotherhood, defying any 
al in all social and public affairs is the fear of contamination. This type of 
n- belief on which St. Maur’s was built. monastery would not only spear the 
id And the founder quietly admits that heart of race prejudice, thought Fa- 
re the Church in this country has need ther Alexander, but it would also 

of such a foundation. meet head-on the challenge thrown 
nt The need is made urgent by these out by a small Benedictine nun who 
re rancid facts: that of every 15,000 blurted out in one of her more honest 
1 } American Negroes, 14,650 are non- moments: “If Negro girls want to 
d Catholics; that white priests outnum- become nuns, let them join their own 
me ber colored priests 1000 to one, that colored Sisterhood.” 
it forty-seven diocesan seminaries, 285 The plan conceived at St. Bene- 
. religious seminaries and 209 congre-  dict’s began to show signs of life in 

gations of nuns can’t make up their the summer of 1948. It was then that 
. minds whether or not they should Bishop Cotton of Owensboro, Ken- 
“ admit Negro candidates. In the face tucky, wrote to Father Alexander’s 
tL of these indictments it is understand- abbot at St. John’s Abbey to request 
” able that a man like Father Alexander the establishment of a Benedictine 
y itched to start work on St. Maur’s. monastery in the diocese of Owens- 
fe St. Maur’s had generous pre-natal boro. To the quiet teacher, this invi- 
. care. During his five years as chap- tation was the sign of God’s approval. 

*20 Vesey St.. New York 7, N. Y., June, 1951. 
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With the blessing of his abbot, 
Father Alexander left St. Benedict’s 
in late August of 1948. Arriving in 
Kentucky he explored extensively in 
the diocese of Owensboro before 
finally selecting as the site for his new 
interracial monastery a place called 
St. Denis, three miles from the town 
of Fancy Farm, Kentucky. At St. 
Denis there was a small church build- 
ing serving forty families, a one-room 
rectory, and a large parochial school 
building. It was available and it 
seemed ideal. 

To help Father Alexander with the 
birth of a new foundation, St. John’s 
Abbey sent to St. Denis Father Har- 
vey Sheperd, a colored priest from 
New Orleans, Brother Stephen Thell, 
a white brother from Krain Town, 
Minnesota, and Brother Henry 
Young, a colored brother from Char- 
lotte, North Carolina—all religious 
stationed at St. John’s and interested 
in the interracial movement. These 
four, with Father Alexander as prior, 
took over St. Denis, and made it the 
first home of the Benedictines in Ken- 
tucky. 


A SUCCESSFUL INTERRACIAL 
EXPERIMENT 


From all indications the interracial 
experiment is proving workable; so 
much so that on May 12, 1949, St. 
John’s Abbey purchased historic 
“Shakertown” at South Union, Ken- 
tucky, 130 miles east of St. Denis, as 
the permanent home for its Kentucky 
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foundation. “Shakertown” has a4 
great many advantages over St. Denis, 
It is located in the country and it 
offers fifty acres of red and fertile 
farmland, as well as three large brick 
buildings and a mammoth barn. 

Father Alexander thought the new 
site would make a fitting home, one 
in harmony with the principles laid 
down by St. Benedict in the famous 
Rule written at Monte Cassino in the 
sixth century. There would be suff- 
cient room for a school for the edu- 
cation of prospective candidates and 
other students. And there would be 
a farm, so that the monks, like true 
Benedictines, might “root themselves 
in the soil” and become self-support- 
ing. 

Thus a settlement once occupied 
by the colorful “Shakers” became the 
setting for recitation of the monastic 
horarium. And what had been St. 
Denis was christened St. Maur’s in 
honor of a Benedictine monk of the 
sixth century. 

Settling down at St. Maur’s was a 
summer-long project for Father Alex- 
ander and his brothers. There was 
much work to be done. The building 
had to be scrubbed and cleaned. The 
windows needed glass and screens. 
And a new heating system was im- 
perative. Solving the heating prob- 
lem proved a most exhausting experi- 
ence: the four monks pooled their 
efforts and dug a ditch eighteen 
inches deep and over 1,500 feet long 
to reach from the monastery building 
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to the natural gas line passing through 
their estate. 

With this willingness to work and 
God’s help, St. Maur’s grew within 
and without. In a bulletin from the 
monastery Father Alexander com- 
ments on the growth process: “While 
we got a few experts to plaster and 
paint our chapel, we profited suffi- 
ciently by observing them to under- 
take further jobs ourselves. One 
large building we are not yet using 
but we are thinking of eventually 
transforming it into a_ boarding 
school—that is, with the Lord’s help 
and the charity of our friends.” 

The farm at St. Maur’s became a 
thriving project, too. As soon as 
finances allowed, the monastery pur- 
chased livestock. 

Within, the monastery was wel- 
coming newcomers. Father Alexan- 
der, who had traveled to Kentucky 
alone, soon found himself prior over 
three priests, one professed lay 
brother, one oblate, one brother nov- 
ice, and two brother candidates. And 
in addition to the personnel, eight 
students resided in the school, three 
college men and five high-school 
boys, all of whom belonged to the 
“rotation of learning” system by 
which the priests privately tutor the 
college men and the college men teach 
the high-school boys. 

Recognition of the progress at St. 
Maur’s came on October 19, 1949, 
when the Holy See officially recog- 
nized and canonically approved the 
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new Benedictine foundation. The 
Papal approval was considered the 
official certificate proclaiming the 
birth of the new monastery. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
With Papal approval behind it, St. 


Maur’s can now make ambitious plans 
for the future. Besides removing ra- 
cial barriers, it hopes to work toward 
the conversion of Kentucky. For in 
the State which the Indians called 
“the dark and bloody ground,” there 
are certain regions which have been 
virtually cut off from the outside 
world by rugged mountains. And in 
these regions live hundreds of simple 
folk who have never felt the influence 
of a priest, who have never heard of 
the true Church. St. Maur’s, clinging 
to the centuries-old Benedictine tra- 
dition of teaching and missionary 
work, will bear its share of rural 
Kentucky’s apostolic burden while 
concentrating its main efforts on the 
interracial problem. 

As is typical of the newborn, 
changes at St. Maur’s come fast and 
furiously. The opening of the 1950 
school year saw the arrival of five 
new candidates. Two clerical novices, 
Evrard Muschette of Maryland, now 
Father Emilian, and James O’Connor 
of Kentucky, now Father Thomas, 
are spending this year at St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, mak- 
ing their year of novitiate. In Sep- 
tember of 1950, Father Alexander 
was relieved of his position as prior 





of St. Maur’s in order that he might 
spend more of his time teaching, 
farming and working on repairs at 
the new priory. Father Wendell 
Luetmer has taken over the adminis- 
trative duties. 

St. Maur’s still faces tremendous 
problems. More specifically, it faces 
ithe problems of growing up. There 
is yet to be accomplished the renova- 
tion of buildings, the seeking of can- 
didates, the working out of the mon- 
astic rule, and the stripping away of 
race prejudice in the surrounding 
area. But these ideals and hopes, 
little more than the idle dreams of a 
college professor a few years ago, are 
crystallizing steadily, and they will 
in time become one solidly molded 
force. 

Recognition of St. Maur’s has al- 
ready come from numerous Catholic 
and secular sources. Important fig- 
ures, including Governor Youngdahl 
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of Minnesota and Clare Booth Luce, 
former congresswoman, have person- 
ally congratulated the establishment. 
Many Catholic collegians believe with 
Father Alexander that a black-white 
monastery on the border of the South 
will by education and example be- 
come a most effective means of fur. 
thering interracial understanding. 

Christians rejoice at this news from 
St. Maur’s: “In a quiet way, we 
have already, through our small be- 
ginning, changed the attitude of many 
Catholics and non-Catholics in our 
neighborhood on the race question. 
We hope to expand our influence and 
to penetrate more deeply into areas 
which have an even greater need of 
some powerful force to leaven the 
whole mass.” 

Childlike faith and tireless zeal as- 
sure the fulfillment of Father Alexan- 
der’s words: “It is God’s work. He 
will see it through.” 





Discipline for Dating 


In the swing away from extreme parental dictation in regard to marriage, 
American parents, educators and young people themselves have often gone all 
the way to another extreme. They have permitted “dating” to become a kind of 
end in itself, and have released it from most of the counsels of prudence and the 
dictates of right reason that should make it a safe, sensible though happy prepara- 
tion for marriage. We believe that young people themselves will admit and 
corroborate the evidence of evils that have become associated with the dating 
system.—Licuorian, April, 1951. 








Religion and Psychology 


THE Rev. EAMONN O’DOHERTY 


A sermon preached in the presence of the Papal Nuncio at the High Mass 
which opened the Psychiatric Congress, held at St. John of God Hospital, 
Stillorgan, County Dublin, Ireland, April 17-19, 1950. 


7. as we celebrate the death 
of a great Saint, one of the Pa- 
trons of your profession, Saint John 
of God, and at the same time inaugu- 
rate an important psychiatric con- 
gress, it is fitting that we should con- 
sider some of the problems which 
must naturally have arisen in our 
minds concerning the related spheres 
of religion and psychology. 

That the two are related, no one 
would now deny, for both are con- 
cerned with the soul, though each in 
its own way. Vast confusion reigns 
when men fail to distinguish ade- 
quately between true and false re- 
ligion, very often because they con- 
fuse subjective psychological experi- 
ence on the purely emotional plane 
with the intellectual grasp of truth, 
or with the genuine mystical experi- 
ences of the great saints. The psychol- 
ogist in his clinic, or the psychiatrist 
in his consulting room, finds himself 
constantly confronted with the reli- 
gious convictions, the moral princi- 
ples of his patient; the emotional 
troubles and the anxieties of patients 
frequently seem to have a religious 
foundation or to bear a religious 
character. The theologian consider- 
ing the phenomena of religious ex- 


perience, especially mystical experi- 
ence, the confessor dealing in the con- 
fessional with the soul burdened with 
sin, have need of the helps which the 
psychological understanding of hu- 
man nature can give. 

Theologians have always accepted 
and asserted this close affinity be- 
tween religion and psychology. For 
mind and soul-mind, with whose wel- 
fare psychology is concerned, and 
soul, whose welfare is the concern of 
religion, are so closely related that 
it is difficult for those who are not 
professional philosophers to conceive 
them adequately and distinguish be- 
tween them. 

By the soul is meant the spiritual, 
indivisible, indestructible principle 
which by union with matter produces 
the psycho-physical composite which 
is man. This soul is the root prin- 
ciple and ultimate source of the vastly 
complex structure of processes and 
contents, conscious and unconscious. 
which we call the mind. So close is 
the relation between mind and soul. 
between religion and_ psychology. 
that Our Holy Mother the Church, in 
her careful preparation of those 
whose function it will be to care for 
the souls of the faithful, has for 
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centuries seen to it that they were 
trained also in the best available 
psychology of their time. Psychology 
today plays an integral part in the 
two or three years spent in philoso- 
phical studies by candidates for the 
priesthood in every seminary and 
university throughout the world. It 
is heartening to note that many psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists are be- 
ginning to take pains to acquire a 
corresponding understanding of the 
principles and practice of religion. 


THE WHOLE MAN 


The psychiatrist in dealing with a 
patient is not dealing with a section 
or a part of man, as, for instance, a 
surgeon might be considered to deal, 
but with the total man, body and 
soul, mind and history, beliefs and 
convictions. An understanding of 
such a complex phenomenon cannot 
be achieved merely by a knowledge 
of medicine and psychology, but by 
adding to these a thorough knowl- 
edge of philosophy, of ethics, above 
all of true religion. 

This close relation between psy- 
chology and religion has come to be 
appreciated by contemporary psychol- 
ogists of all creeds, and of none. For 
the contemporary psychologist, 
whether clinical, experimental or aca- 
demic, has come to appreciate from 
his close study of men some of the 
deeper and more difficult truths about 
human nature—truths which his 19th 
century forerunner very often ignored 
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or simply denied. Psychology has 
come to appreciate the force of the 
words: “Thou kast made us for Thy- 
self, O Lord, and our heart can find 
no rest until it rest in Thee,” when it 
points out man’s innate compulsive 
search for a happiness which the ma- 
terial universe fails to provide. It 
underlines man’s sense of his own 
inadequacy, his contingerce or finite- 
ness, when it points out man’s search 
from infancy for security. Studies 
of the deeper layers of man’s person- 
ality, so far from disrupting, have 
served only to emphasize the fact of 
moral obligation, of responsibility, 
and of the necessity of sacrifice and 
self-abnegation. In a word, the an- 
cient sense of man’s creaturehood, 
and the natural movement to express 
this through the virtue of religion 
emerge clearly from a right inter- 
pretation of the contribution of mod- 
ern psychology to an understanding 
of human nature. 

Psychology has suffered more per- 
haps than any other science from its 
popularizers, from those who have 
tried to sell it to an eagerly receptive 
public. For the great psychologists of 
our time, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, would be the last to deny the 
truths I have outlined. But some 
psychologically-minded _journalists 
and popularizers of psychiatry have 
produced in some minds the idea that 
psychology has done away with all 
that. That is simply not so. 

A great deal of exaggeration is in- 
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dulged in about the discoveries of 
modern psychology, as though every- 
thing it contains were new. It is not 
my intention to disparage the legiti- 
mate achievements of modern psy- 
chology. But it is worth noting that 
many of the basic propositions of the 
new science were well-known down 
the centuries in a different termi- 
nology to philosophers and priests— 
I might also add to poets and play- 
wrights and saints. Let us say at once 
that some sections of our mental uni- 
verse have been reasonably well 
charted, but honest psychologists will 
admit that the degree of comprehen- 
sion of mind, as distinct from the 
collection of a chaotic mass of dis- 
jointed facts about mental life, which 
modern psychology has achieved, is 
lamentably small. The reason for this 
is that the sciences of mind—for they 
are many—demand a synthesis on a 
different plane, a synthesis through 
philosophy and theology before com- 
prehension of the mind is achieved. 

The doctrines popularly and most 
specifically identified with modern 
psychology—especially those of the 
analytic schools—came as a novelty, 
I might even say as a shock, to a 
generation which had been condi- 
tioned over a rationalist century to 
think of man as a creature of pure 
reason, an autonomous reason, func- 
tioning independently of all influence 
from the rest of human nature; and 
side by side with that to think of him 
as a machine, or at best as an angel 
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dwelling in a machine; a generation 
in short which had forgotten, what 
the Church never forgets, that man 
is an animal—but an animal whose 
life-principle is a spirit, a spirit whose 
natural mode of operation lies in 
union with matter. 


TRUE PsycHOLOCY 


It was humiliating for the worship- 
pers of man and of the goddess Rea- 
son to find the new science, which 
they had thought would be their ally, 
teaching, as theologians had always 
taught, man’s capacity for evil, and 
the clouding of his intellect. As the 
weight of evidence grew, the truth of 
these and like doctrines became more 
apparent, and acceptance followed. 
The terminology had changed. But 
the concept of human nature re- 
mained as it had always been, only 
perhaps clearer and more widely ac- 
cepted. For truth cannot contradict 
truth. Serene in the sublime confi- 
dence that the truth of her teaching 
is grounded in the eternal veracity of 
God, true religion has nothing to fear 
from true psychology. 

Lest there be any further doubt 
about this, let us remember that the 
president for the current year of the 
international institute of Psychoan- 
alysis is a Catholic, Dr. Bartemeier; 
that the president of the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health, Dr. Re- 
pond, is a Catholic; that some of the 
great psychologists of the world were 
and are priests; that the Group for 
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the Advancement of Psychiatry in 
the United States—a non-sectarian 
body, comprising the very best psy- 
chiatrists of our day—has recently 
declared solemnly: “We believe that 
there is no conflict between psychiatry 
and religion. In the practice of his 
profession, the competent psychiatrist 
will therefore always be guided by 
this belief.” This group has done 
much to allay possible anxiety by de- 
claring further its belief in the dig- 
nity and the integrity of the indi- 
vidual, by recognizing the crucial 
significance of the home influence 
and the importance of inculcating 
right patterns of behavior in the 
home. It also recognizes the import- 
ant role religion can play even in the 
field of psychotherapy in bringing 
about an improved emotional and 
moral state. 

I stress these facts because for too 
long materialists and hedonists in 
the field of psychology have acted as 
spokesmen for the science, have 
spoken as if their assertions were 
scientifically established and accept- 
ed by all psychologists, and have pro- 
duced the widespread fallacy that re- 
ligion and psychology were somehow 
opposed. This fallacy in turn is re- 
sponsible for the timidity which all 
too often has kept Catholics from 
playing their due part in a field in 
which, because of age-long studies of 
mind and soul, they should have 
much to contribute. 

One must never forget that psy- 
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chiatry is a branch of medicine, us- 
ing natural means to cure natural 
ills. This is in no sense the nature 
of religion. Both are concerned with 
human betterment, but in different, 
sometimes complementary but not in 
opposed ways. Should it ever appear 
to a psychiatrist that he might achieve 
the desirable result of his patient’s 
return to mental health through some 
means which conflicted with his pa- 
tient’s religious belief or moral code, 
he would do well to remember the 
awful warning of Our Divine Lord to 
those who scandalize His little ones; 
and the patient would do well to re- 
member the question: “What doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, 
and suffer the loss of his own soul.” 
For the universal ethical principle 
holds in psychiatry, as everywhere 
else: it never is lawful to use an in- 
trinsically unlawful means to attain 
a result however desirable it may 
appear. 

I should like to point out at once, 
however, that there is nothing wrong, 
nothing immoral, in the recognized 
techniques of good therapists: analy- 
sis, hypnosis, narcotherapy, shock 
treatment, leucotomy, and so on. But 
again because these things are not 
understood as they ought to be, one 
finds a certain malaise in the popular 
mind concerning them. 

The good psychologist and the 
good priest must be careful to avoid 
two possible confusions of thought: 
on the one hand the idea that the 
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practice of one’s religion is the pana- 
cea for all mental illness; and on 
the other, the idea that the methods 
of psychiatry, adequate to cure 
mental illness, will also cure the soul 
sick with sin. True religion leads 
man to his supernatural well-being; 
psychiatry is concerned with his na- 
tural well-being. The two are com- 
plementary in this sense that a sick 
mind cannot know, love and serve 
God as it might, so that healing the 
sick mind should also serve to pro- 
mote spiritual welfare; while at the 
same time the theological principle 
that grace does not destroy nature 
but perfects it points to the comple- 
tion of the therapeutic process in a 
return to the life of grace. 


CONFESSION AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 


The priest’s ministrations have no 
medical purpose, so that it is false 
to think that confession could ever 
be effective psychoanalysis. The 
priest is a mediator between God 
and man, who may in his ministry, 
by accident as it were, benefit the 
mental and even the physical health 
of his penitent. But that is not his 
priestly purpose. Much confusion on 
this point could be avoided if we had 
clear ideas on some of the facts in- 
volved. 

Unhappiness is not mental illness, 
but is largely our natural human lot. 
Discontent is not mental illness, but 
human weakness. Above all, the soul 
in a state of sin is not mentally ill, 
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though it may be spiritually dead. 
And for these reasons, a return to 
mental health is not necessarily a re- 
turn to spiritual life, nor is a return 
to spiritual life necessarily a cure for 
all mental illness. The Sacrament of 
Penance is not a substitute for psy- 
chotherapy where that is needed, nor 
can psychotherapy be a substitute for 
confession. For, neurotic guilt is not 
the same as real guilt. Real guilt is 
the conscious, explicit awareness 
of the intellect that one has done 
wrong, has transgressed the moral 
law, has committed sin. The priest 
has the power, which the psychiatrist 
has not got, to forgive sin, to wipe 
out this real guilt. But neurotic guilt, 
the irrational guilt of the sick patient, 
an illness of the emotions, is a wholly 
different psychological phenomenon. 
It is not the priest’s function to re- 
lieve this latter condition, though 
God alone knows how often he may 
do so incidentally to his sacramental 
ministration. 

Mental health, whether of the in- 
dividual or of society, demands 
norms, standards, ideals. The psy- 
chiatrist dealing with a sick patient, 
seeking to cure him, is trying, 
whether he adverts to the fact or not, 
to raise a human person from a con- 
dition which he considers to be un- 
worthy of man to one which he con- 
siders worthy. He tries to re-mould 
a personality in accordance with his 
ideal of what a person should be. 
What, then, if his ideal be wrong or 
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inadequate or unworthy? The more 
successful a therapist he is, the more 
important is it that the ideal in ac- 
cordance with which he is reshaping 
the sick personality of his patient 
should not be a false one; the more 
important is it that he should have 
an adequate concept of the meaning 
of human existence and of the pur- 
pose of life. And these are questions 
for philosophy, for ethics, for true 
religion. For psychology is not a 
self-contained science. By itself it 
cannot determine the meaning of 
existence, or the purpose of life. It 
needs light from another source. 
Herein lies the strength of the 
Christian position. “I am the Way, 
and‘ the Truth, and the Life.” The 
ideal is simple and clear. Put ye on 
therefore the Lord Jesus Christ. To 
this extent, psychology and religion, 
in the Christocentric view of things, 
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have both the same goal but each in 
its own way: the moulding of every 
human creature in the image of the 
Son of God. That is why devoted 
sons and daughters of the Church 
consecrate their lives to the glorious 
work of the care of the sick: not just 
to produce healthy bedies or to pro- 
duce healthy minds, though these are 
valuable and desirable, but to pro- 
duce healthy men—healthy in body 
and mind and soul. 

That is why, down the centuries, 
the Church has prayed the familiar 
prayer: “Grant us, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, that we thy servants may en- 
joy health of mind and body, and 
that through the glorious interces- 
sion of Blessed Mary, ever Virgin, 
we may be saved from present sor- 
row, and be given to share in ever- 
lasting joy, through Christ, Our 
Lord.” 


Free Unions and Private Property 


It is deeply significant that in our era private property and free labor 
unions have been abolished simultaneously in the Communist orbit. In the 
Western world the institution of private property as such has been pre- 
served. Wherever nationalization occurred, it certainly was not carried out 
without adequate compensation. As the labor movement grew stronger, the 
opposition to private ownership of the means of production became less 
vocal and the emphasis in the demands of labor shifted to improvements 
in the conditions of pay and employment.—Friedrich Baerwald in THoucut, 


Summer, 1951. 
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Mr. Durant and the Middle Ages 


JEREMIAH F. O’SuLLIvAN, Ph. D. 
Fordham University 


Reprinted from THE Historicat BULLETIN* 


i com Age of Faith will probably be 
required reading for students in 
some of our colleges and universities." 
More’s the pity! Though titled The 
Age of Faith, there could be no 
greater misnomer because its author 
has no conception of the Faith of the 
Middle Ages. He has read widely but 
not wisely in exactly the same man- 
ner as the author who is the source of 
many of his ideas and attitudes— 
G. G. Coulton. Probably Mr. Durant’s 
venom is his own. For example, after 
a relatively staid and correct account 
of the Hildebrandine struggle, we find 
the following: “Perhaps he (Gregory 
VII) had loved righteousness too 
imperiously and had hated iniquity 
too passionately” (p. 551). The con- 
clusion this reviewer has drawn from 
a thorough reading of the book is that 
Mr. Durant has interpreted the sim- 
ple soul of the Middle Ages in the 
light of his own complex mind. He 
expresses deep sympathy for the 
mediaeval peasant, but, without 


doubt, the subject would regard that 
sympathy as misplaced. The medi- 
aeval peasant was not concerned with 
material or political progress. His 
major concern was stability, and 
quiet attachment to the soil was the 
supreme guarantee of tranquility and 
performance of his home and hearth. 
His Faith was one, his Belief was sin- 
cere, and both caused him to accept 
his condition on earth as a prepara- 
tion for his condition in heaven. He 
knew that work is the law of nature 
and that work in itself is not degrad- 
ing. 

The word servus (p. 554) was not 
used during the Middle Ages “for 
both slave and serf.” Servus was a 
slave, but the word for serf was 
nativus, custumarius, consuetudina- 
rius.1 True it is that “at his (serf’s) 
death the land passed to his children 
only by consent and satisfaction of the 
lord” (p. 555). This is legally true, 
but the realities of the situation were 
far different. Economy was such that 


1Will Durant, The Age of Faith: the Story of Civilization, 325-1500. Simon and 


Schuster, New York. Pp. VII—1196. $10.00. 


2Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, under proper headings. Pierre 
Bernard, Etude sur les esclaves et les serfs de l’eglise, (Paris, 1919). 


* Saint Louis University Press, Saint Louis 3, Mo., May, 1951. 
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lord and serf were bound closely by 
self-interest, and the instances of dis- 
possession were few and far between. 
In case of dispute about inheritance, 
such matters were settled in court. 
“His actions at law had to be brought 
before the baronial court” (p. 555) 
is a gross blunder. The baronial 
courts (in England, courts baron and 
leet) were for trials of cases affecting 
freemen. All cases involving serfs 
were tried in their own—the manor- 
ial court or hallmote, which was pre- 
sided over by the steward aided by 
the jurati (serfs). A freeman, even 
though a laborer, would lose his free 
status the moment he consented to 
trial in a manorial court.* 


AN ImporRTANT CouRT 


The hallmote was the most impor- 
tant court—and the lord did not care- 
lessly tamper with it—in the manor. 
Here the serf was tried for offenses 
against the lord and the community, 
and here his will (testamentum) was 
registered whereby his holding was 
disposed of after his death.* Again 
we read, “in the manorial courts 
plaintiff as well as defendant was im- 
prisoned till judgment was pro- 
nounced” (p. 567). This was true 





3F, Maitland, Manorial Courts, p. 94. 
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generally of the defendant in crimi- 
nal cases. The reason is obvious, In 
civil cases, however, both parties had 
to find pledges—men who were re- 
sponsible for both parties to the suit. 
This was a variation of the wager at 
law. Until the day of the hallmote 
both parties went about their busi- 
ness.° Even then, manorial custom 
allowed long delays, so that months 
might elapse before the case was actu- 
ally tried. 

The spirit of mediaeval law has en- 
tirely escaped Mr. Durant. He might 
read with profit the excellent work of 
Fritz Kern.® 

Mr. Durant has seen fit to draw 
out of its limbo the jus primae noctis 
(p. 556). His source is Coulton. He 
would make, in a thoroughly Chris- 
tian society, fornication, adultery or 
prostitution a duty. Historians have 
confused marcheta, maritagiurn with 
jus primae noctis, when actually there 
is no relation between them. The for- 
mer has its source in the family, the 
latter in the evangelical councils. 
Even today, royal families and diplo- 
mats cannot marry without the con- 
sent of parents or government. It was 
the way in Bracton’s time, in St. 
Louis IX’s time, and in ours. Accord- 


4For abundant instances consult one of many edited Court Rolls, e.g. Court Rolls of 
Ramsey Abbey and the Honor of Clare, (ed. W. O. Ault). There are approximately 
thirty such Rolls and Cartularia published for England alone. 


5G. C. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century, (Cambridge, 1941), 


pp. 414-315. 


6 Kingship and Law during the Middle Ages. Oxford, 1939. 
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ing to feudal custom, the father could 
marry off his daughter as he wished.’ 
Similarly the manorial world mir- 
rored the feudal world. The lord did 
not wish to lose a serf, but when one 
married without his consent, a price 
was demanded, just as in the feudal 
families. 

The Charter of Liberties and the 
Laws of Henry I are an example of 
feudal practices in this regard, while 
the manorial custumals contain many 
instances of marriage fees for serfs 
marrying outside and inside the 
manor.* According to the Lex Ripu- 
aria (15:38) the serf marrying off 
his daughter without the lord’s con- 
sent could be reduced to servitude. It 
is this marcheta which has been con- 
fused with the jus primae noctis by 
thinking that the jus primae noctis 
was the price paid for consent to 
marry. 


ORIGIN OF THE Jus 


In many manorial documents this 
jus was called Culagium, and A ffora- 
gium.® These terms have to do with 
food and drink, and Afforagium is 
an indirect tax on beer and wine. Ac- 
tually, the jus consisted in the mar- 
tied parties’ abstention from conju- 
gal relations on the first night, and 


7 Chronicon Sancti Bertini, cap. 53. 
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the right of the lord to a customary 
payment if they did not. Historically, 
the origin of the jus is Biblical, 
“Sara, exsurge, et deprecemur Deum 
hodie et cras et secundum cras, quia 
his tribus noctibus Deo jungimur; 
tertia autem nocte in nostro erimus 
conjugio.”*° (Sara, arise and pray to 
God today, tomorrow and the day 
after tomorrow, because these three 
nights we are joined in God. The 
third night we shall consummate our 
marriage.) According to the Council 
of Carthage, 398, those to be married 
were to present themselves to the 
priest for his blessing and out of re- 
spect for that nuptial blessing were 
to pass the first night in continence 
(Canon 13). Capitularies and Church 
Councils make several mentions of 
this, some legislating for two and 
three nights abstention. Some Coun- 
cils recommended that the bride be 
confided to the care of paranymphs."* 
By the twelfth century, morality had 
declined and some public canonical 
penances had been commuted to pay- 
ments in kind or in money. The pub- 
lic penance imposed in this instance 
consisted in absence from the church 
for thirty days, plus an offering to 
the priest. In time, this offering 
passed to the lord, hence the jus pri- 


’See Du Cange, op. cit., under the terms, marcheta and maritagium. 


® Du Cange, op. cit., under proper headings. 
‘© Tobias, VIII, 4. 


'' Du Cange, op. cit.; see also Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, XXVIII, 48. 
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mae noctis. Above all, it was the con- 
trary to a licence for immorality. 

Mr. Durant has an extraordinary 
statement on page 569: “Christianity 
preached mercy, but ecclesiastical 
courts decreed the same penalties as 
lay courts for similar crimes.” If it 
is a question of civil and criminal 
offenses, there is no question of the 
correctness of the statement because 
in such instances the ecclesiastical 
courts were civil courts, such as the 
temporal jurisdictions of the Bishops 
of Liége, of the Abbey of St. Ed- 
mund’s over Bury St. Edmund.’? If, 
however, cases concerned wills, oaths, 
desecration of churches, etc., which 
were tried in ecclesiastical courts, the 
punishment was purely penitential. 
The case of Archbishop Thomas a 
Beckett defending the culprit, Philip 
de Broase, Canon of Bedford, fur- 
nishes a good example of the attitude 
of the Church towards this whole 
matter. Thomas gave up his life as 
the premium demanded for the avoid- 
ance of double jeopardy. We, today, 
owe it to him that we enjoy this 
liberty. 


INACCURATE HISTORY 


Relative to St. Thomas a Beckett, 
there is much inaccurate history on 
p. 671. We are told that Beckett was 
summoned for trial at the royal 
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court; found guilty, he walked from 
the room, and “that evening he fed « 
great number of the poor at his Lon. 
don home.” The trial referred to 
began on 8 October, 1164, as part of 
a meeting of the magnum concilium, 
and the charges preferred against 
him were but indirectly related to his 
refusal to consent to the clauses of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon. The trial 
took place at Northampton and lasted 
until 13 October. On being found 
guilty, he went to his lodgings in the 
monastery of St. Andrew’s in that 
city. Northampton was at least two 
days journey from London in those 
days, thus it would have been physi- 
cally impossible for him to feed the 
poor in London on the night of 13 
October. He did not return to Lon- 
don then, but went to St. Omer, by 
way of Lincoln and the east coast, 
where he landed on 2 November, 
1164. 

According to the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict (cap LIX) every monastery was 
permitted to accept oblati. On this 
Mr. Durant says: “it was still a cus- 
tom in the twelfth century for . . . 
parents to commit children of seven 
years or older to monasteries as ob- 
lates (sic) —‘offered up to God’ ” (p. 
785). There is no mention in the 
Rule of an age limit for children; 
when there is documentary mention 


12 Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, (ed. H. E. Butler, Oxford, 1949); D. C. Douglas, 


Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, London, 1932; M. D. Lobel, 


The Borough of St. Edmunds, Oxford, 1935. 
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of this matter of seven years, it 
means some wise parents and wiser 
abbots have decided on the matter. 
As regards the statements on Peter 
the Venerable being “unable to check 
the progress of the Cluniac monaster- 
ies . . . toward a corporate wealth 
that enabled the monks . . . to live in 
a degenerate idleness,” (p. 786) Mr. 
Durant might well consult capa X, 
XI, XII, XV, XVI, XVII, XL of that 


Saint’s own Statutes.** 


Fact AND FICTION 


The section on St. Bernard, (pp. 
787-792), presents a curious melange 
of fact and fiction. We are told that 
Stephen Harding was the third abbot 
of Citeaux whereas he was the sec- 
ond, inasmuch as the status of St. 
Robert of Molesme is still argued 
among Cistercian scholars. “The 
Benedictine Rule was restored .. . 
and learning was to be discouraged,” 
p. 788. Nowhere in the Rule can the 
discouragement of learning be found. 
We do find “fermentum divine 
justitiae in discipulorum mentibus 
conspergatur.’* (Let the seed of Di- 
vine Justice be scattered in the minds 
of the students.) The Cistercians 
adapted the literal Benedictine Rule. 
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and Mr. Durant will find the matte: 
of education legislated for in the Cus- 
tom Book of the Order.** The Cus- 
toms make provision for numerous 
“intervals” which could be spent on 
reading if the individual so wished. 
Every Benedictine and Cistercian 
monastery contained, as it does today. 
its own complete seminary. 

Mr. Durant puts the chapter on 
monastic history in the Cambridge 
Mediaeval History, vol. V, pp. 658- 
696, to a distorted and evil use. This 
chapter is the work of Professor A. 
Hamilton Thompson, an excellent 
scholar. Thompson’s words are, “they 
(Cistercian lay-brothers) took two 
vows, but were prohibited from 
learning to read or write” (p. 675), 
which have become for Mr. Durant, 
“. .. the Cistercian monks were aided 
by lay-brothers—conversi—vowed to 
celibacy, silence and illiteracy.” Both 
have in mind, “nullus (conversus) 
habeat librum nec discat aliquid, nisi 
tantum Pater Noster et Credo in 
Deum, Misere-mei Deus, et caetera 
quae debere dici ab eis statutum est: 
et hoc non litera sed cordetenus.””*' 
(Let no lay-brother have a book nor 
learn anything except the Pater. 
Credo and Miserere and whatever 


18 Petri Venerabilia abbatis Cluniacensis statuta congregationis Cluniacensis, Migne. © 


PL, 189, cols. 1025-1048). 
14 Regula. 2. 


Ph. Guignard, Les Monuments primitifs de la regle cistercienne, (Dijon, 1888), 


pp. 172-174. 


16 Guignard, op. cit., (usus conversorum) p. 283. 





else they are obliged to know; and 
this not by letter but by heart.) Mr. 
Thompson’s interpretation is correct, 
Mr. Durant’s is fantastic! Nobody 
could take a vow to remain ignorant. 
However, since Mr. Thompson’s work 
appeared more than twenty years ago 
(1929), much additional information 
on the Cistercian Order has come 
into print. Many were the lay-broth- 
ers who were sought by emperor, 
king, prince and noble for adminis- 
tration."” To St. Bernard (p. 789) is 
ascribed the honor of drawing up a 
rule whereby the “monastery (Clair- 
vaux) could not buy property.” St. 
Bernard knew of only one Rule—the 
Regula Sancti Benedicti. And if he 
wished to draw up a Rule, the Char- 
ter of Charity and the Constitutions 
of the Order forbade him. Only the 
Chapter General could draw up stat- 
utes, laws, etc., for the Cistercian 
Order. 
Cistercian practices were alike, in- 
cluding architecture. All this is min- 
utely laid down in the Carta Caritatis 
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of which Mr. Durant speaks (p. 788). 

The author states explicitly that St, 
Bernard, one of the most learned men 
of his age, “cared nothing for science 
and philosophy” (p. 789). What does 
Mr. Durant mean by “science”? St. 
Bernard was a skilled musician and he 
wrote a treatise on music; as a Bib- 
lical scholar he served on the com. 
mission of St. Stephen Harding for 
a new edition of the Breviarium and 
Opus Dei, plus the first projected re. 
vision of the Vulgate; as a philoso. 
pher and theologian he refuted Abe- 
lard. Of course, he was not an atomic 
physicist. “Pittances” did not “en. 
able the monks to add meat to their 
diet, and plenty of wine” (p. 792), 
They supplemented the vegetable diet 
at times of bleeding, etc.** 

In one way, the book is highly con- 
sistent. It conforms to the opening 
sentence which states that this book 
“is a full and fair account of medi- 
aeval civilization, from A.D. 325 to 
1300, as space and prejudice will per- 
mit.” [italics mine. ] 


17 J. D. M. Canivez, Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis, 8 volumes, 


Louvain, 1933-1940. 


18 For the origin and use of pittance see Du Cange, op. cit., pittantia, pictantia. 
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Dilemma of the White-Collar Worker 


Reprinted from THoucut* 


JosepnH P. Fitzpatrick, S.J. 


HE dilemma of the white-collar 

worker arises from his strong de- 
sire to follow a course of individual 
action in a situation where only group 
action can be effective. He is reluct- 
ant to commit himself to a group; to 
identify his interest with the interest 
of thousands of others and thereby to 
seem to limit his own immediate self- 
advantage. But in all justice it is 
necessary to understand that he is 
not only concerned about the possi- 
bility of economic loss; he is more 
concerned about a loss of personal 
values. He is in fact facing the com- 
mon problem of individual vs. group 
which is everywhere prevalent today. 
The dilemma involves serious moral 
questions: the choice of a common 
good over an individual good. It in- 
volves both psychological and eco- 
nomic problems. The present paper 
is an attempt to analyze the details 
of the problem from a sociological 
point of view. 


PERSON AND COMMUNITY 


The central problem of our times 
is the problem of the person. Basic- 
ally it is the problem of freedom: 
how can social institutions be cre- 
ated or modified to enable the rich 


potency of the human person to ex- 
press itself, to find fulfillment in the 
presence of modern forms of mass 
production, mass communication and 
mass living. This is an old problem 
but it now appears in a new context. 
For it is no longer a matter of re- 
leasing the individual from bonds of 
status or slavery so that he may strive 
for a higher position in society. Ra- 
ther it is the problem of the passion- 
ate wish of the individual to maintain 
a sense of personal creativity, of per- 
sonal recognition, of personal choice 
and responsibility in the presence of 
collective forces which demand uni- 
versal and rigid conformity if order 
is to be maintained in society. 

The problem has stirred two ex- 
treme reactions: a) the reluctance of 
many to commit themselves to any 
form of group activity lest they be 
lost in a collective machine; b) the 
reluctance of many others to risk any 
individual effort lest they be lost in 
frustrated isolation. Somewhere in 
between lies the happy solution: what 
kind of group activity would enable 
man to have the strong social sup- 
port of others, to cope with the mass 
instruments of modern society in such 
a way that his identification with a 


* Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y.. Summer. 1951. 
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group will not suppress him as a per- 
son but will give freedom and ful- 
fillment to his powers? Briefly this 
is the problem of re-establishing 
community. 

The term “community” is not used 
here in the technical sense in which 
sociologists use it as distinct from 
“association.” In this technical sense 
“community” would be applied to 
some types of tribal or clan forma- 
tions, or certain isolated social groups 
in contemporary society in which the 
individual is so absorbed in the group 
that he enjoys little personal recog- 
nition. The term is used here in a 
very general sense to indicate a happy 
relationship of individual to group. 
Community, in this sense, would have 
certain very recognizable features. 


Happy RELATIONSHIP 


It signifies a communication of self 
to a higher loyalty in union with 
others. It implies the victory over 
narrow selfishness and the surrender 
to a great unity in which the person 
can achieve a perfection which he 
could never achieve alone. This 
unity does indeed restrict freedom, 
as the marriage vow restricts the 
freedom of a man to give himself to 
any but one wife. But it releases the 
person for a common life in which 
the opportunity for personal fulfill- 
ment is greatly expanded. It is a 
state in which, ideally, compulsion is 
kept at a minimum. Man is aware 
that he belongs to the group because 
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he is accepted and loved by its mem. 
bers. He enjoys the deep sense of 
his own loyalty to others and their 
loyalty to him. He senses that he is 
not isolated nor alone, but is caught 
up in a unity based upon common 
values and ideals. He is respected 
for putting these into practice, and 
he finds support for his ideals in the 
praise and recognition of his fellow 
men. Thus personal fulfillment be- 
comes identified with community 
ideals. Finally, man in this state 
would be aware of doing something 
significant, of cooperating in a task 
that has meaning because it fulfills a 
purpose. Either it satisfies his own 
desire to make things, or it provides 
a service for his fellow men which 
they appreciate and respect. This 
gives man the sense of being useful 
in a creative way to others. 

Here we have a definition of com- 
munity in general and ideal terms. 
And this is the form of social life in 
which the richest powers of man’s 
soul can be given release. By identi- 
fying his life with that of a group, he 
becomes more perfectly himself. 
This is the type of group activity 
which protects a man equally against 
the frustrations of isolation and the 
dangers of absorption in a collective 
machine. Whenever men face the 
ever-recurring problems of group 
action, somewhere underneath it this 
problem of the person vs. the collec- 
tivity is in a large or small way at 
issue. In the light of these ideas, the 
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dilemma of the white-collar worker 
can perhaps be described more 
clearly. 


Lasor UNIONS AND THE PERSON 


One of the most important groups 
that have arisen in the face of our 
contemporary problem has been the 
labor union. To the labor union 
every worker today must in some 
way relate himself. But it is also true 
that for all workers this fact has 
created conflicts calmly resolved in 
some cases, resolved through bitter 
trials in others. 

The relationship became a con- 
flict because the union, as a form of 
group activity, came to be criticized 
as a challenge to the freedom of the 
person, as a phenomenon destined to 
level him to a common mediocrity 
with others and to absorb him into 
a mass where a vague general benefit 
was preferred to self-reliance and in- 
dividual fulfillment. 

The ideal at stake was the precious 
one nourished by our American cul- 
ture in all its members. It was far 
more than the superficial freedom to 
strive for higher social status, a point 
belabored by sociologists. It was 
much more than unquestioning faith 
in rugged individualism. It was ra- 
ther the ideal of gaining recognition 
as a person, of feeling that one is not 
lost in a crowd, but has some im- 
portance as a contributor to a kind 
of work that is “one’s own.” These 


great values of the human person are 
groping for expression, however ob- 
scurely, in the common talk of all 
Americans: individual independence. 
self-respect, a sense of control over 
one’s affairs, the ability to do things 
for oneself. 

For the general body of American 
craft or industrial workers, the con- 
flict was settled by the acceptance of 
the labor union. This occurred not 
because they surrendered the ideal of 
American life which they cherished, 
but because it became clear that the 
realization of this ideal had to be de- 
fined in quite a different way where 
men were confronted with the new 
industrial situation which had de- 
veloped. If they were to enjoy self- 
respect, they had to force self-respect 
by organized pressure; if they were 
to control their affairs, they would 
have to do it through organized 
power; if they were to advance them- 
selves on their own initiative, they 
would have to do it through organ- 
ized initiative. Realization of the 
ideal became defined no longer in 
terms of individual self-reliance, but 
in terms of group achievement. Man 
gave himself to the group in order 
to find himself. 

Consequently certain features of 
community have always been asso- 
ciated with labor union activity. 
Recognition of this is evident in the 
growing body of literature on this 
one point." Men became aware of 


1E. W. Bakke, “Why Workers Join Unions,” Personnel 22 (1945). 
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common values and objectives, and 
sought satisfaction, not in the soli- 
tary pursuit of private interest, but 
in the cooperative pursuit of common 
interests. The risks and dangers of 
their position created a sense of 
loyalty in their need for mutual sup- 
port. Men were aware of being 
caught up in a unity higher than 
themselves, a unity which gave them 
security, a sense of solidarity, the 
consciousness of individual release 
and freedom in group loyalties. In 
fact the union has been considered 
the revolt, par excellence, against the 
atomized impersonal life of modern 
society. 


THE Wurre-Co.Litak WORKER 


There is another body of workers, 
however, for whom this conflict has 
caused great doubt, indecision, hesi- 
tancy. These are the white-collar 
workers, whom we have generally as- 
sociated with office jobs, clerical 
work, banks, insurance companies, 
brokerage houses, etc. Now the fact 
is that these workers consistently re- 
sist committing themselves to any 
effective kind of group activity; they 
insist on acting as individuals; they 
have often sought private advantage 
to the disregard of their fellow clerks. 
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As a result, any effort to organize 
them into unions has met with little 
success. 

This individualistic behavior has 
often been attributed to selfishness, to 
a desire for personal gain. Such an 
explanation would be plausible if the 
real fruits of such an attitude were 
at all impressive. But, by and large, 
the results in terms of wages, job 
tenure and security cannot compare 
with the gains of industrial workers, 
Their behavior, therefore, can hardly 
be explained in terms of economic 
advantage. 

Again, the emotional resistance to 
unionism has often been attributed 
to fear. Of course, there is no doubt 
that fear plays a very important part, 
fear of economic loss, of ridicule, of 
criticism. But it is just as certain 
that the fear is not adequately de- 
fined by these elements alone. It is 
much more than timidity in the face 
of a more powerful employer. It is a 
fear that springs from the general 
problem of person vs. the group. In 
a word, though they realize the weak- 
ness of their economic position, they 
are afraid that, if they identify them- 
selves with thousands of other work- 
ers, they would lose what little indi- 
viduality they still possess, 


. Peter Drucker, “The Way to Industrial Peace,” Harper’s, Nov. and Dec. 1946, Jan. 1947. 
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Many of them are strongly im- 
pressed with the change that has oc- 
curred in their situation. They are 
convinced that the office revolution 
has levelled them more effectively 
than any union could, that individual 
effort works in too few cases to en- 
able it to be a principle for the com- 
mon good. They are also aware of 
their insecurity, of their helplessness 
before the decisions of the employer. 
They would like the sense of strength, 
of security that unionized workers 
have. But they hesitate to reach for 
it And if the eternal question is 
“why,” the answer is always as much 
a spiritual one as it is economic. 

For the main question really is: 
why have the white-collar workers 
not seen the situation in the same 
terms as the craft and industrial 
workers have? It does not answer the 
question to say that they should have. 
There must be important factors pres- 
ent which give some understanding 
of the difference. 

Actually it is not a question of a 
different ideal. For the white-collar 
worker the ideal of American life, of 
personal dignity, recognition, respect, 


has always been very clear. But as 
a result of the changes that indus- 
trial society has brought to the office 
worker’s life, the manner is which 
these ideals should be expressed re- 
mains obscure and ill-defined. Con- 
sequently he moves with uncertain 
steps in the midst of confusion and 
prefers to cling to any small realiza- 
tion of these values in a situation 
which he knows rather than risk their 
entire loss in a situation that he does 
not know. 

This is the basis of his dilemma. 
The features of community, the quali- 
ties of a group which enable an in- 
dividual to achieve greater freedom 
and satisfaction, have never been 
seen clearly by the white-collar 
worker as characteristic of labor 
unions. Therefore he thinks he is 
preserving his individual freedom by 
resisting them. The reasons for this 
have been widely explored elsewhere.’ 
There is need here to remark on only 
two or three of them. 

In the first place, it is not easy for 
the white-collar worker to understand 
that any realization of his ideal must 
be redefined in terms of group 
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achievement. The fulfillment of this 
ideal for the typical office worker was 
traditionally defined in far greater 
detail and with much more general 
acceptance than it had ever been for 
industrial or craft workers. In fact 
the highest values of American life 
were actually associated with white- 
collar work. This was not a simple 
matter of a general reference to suc- 
cess; it was spelled out in detailed 
terms and was always related to the 
prestige attributed to such work. It 
does not matter that the basis for 
this prestige may no longer exist. 
For the association in men’s minds 
of freedom and self-fulfillment is still 
very strong. Like any tradition, it has 
an inertia that will perpetuate itself 
long after the reasonable basis for 
it has disappeared. 

Nor is it only part of a past tradi- 
tion. The definition of white-collar 
work as individual, as personal, as 
reflecting a man’s merit, is still 
strongly emphasized in American 
life. It is dinned into boys and girls 
during their school years, repeated 
over and over again in advertise- 
ments and popular literature. It is a 
simple thing to say that the tradition 
no longer fits the facts of life. But 
that does not make it any easier for 
the office clerk to get around the psy- 
chological block of thinking he ful- 
fills his ideal of freedom by indi- 
vidual effort. 

Here it is important to note that 
\hese interpretations of white-collar 
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work are common in American 50. 
ciety. They represent common values 
which people are expected to accept, 
Consequently the office worker has 
the conviction that pursuit of these 
values will win him support and rec. 
ognition from society and thus there 
are already certain elements of com- 
munity here which are realized even 
in the acceptance of individualistic 
values. 


SociaL Ties 


Secondly, one must never forget 
that the world of the white-collar 
worker does not consist of scattered, 
isolated individuals. Rather, it is a 
long-established pattern of social liv- 
ing in which men have come to re- 
late themselves to each other in very 
definite and expected ways. Associa- 
tions of long standing have developed, 
informal groups have come into be- 
ing, methods of behavior have be- 
come associated with values and 
ideals. And particularly in the 
friendly and pleasant atmosphere of 
much office work these social ties can 
become very strong and satisfying. 
Thus many qualities of a true com- 
munity are already present in the 
environment of white-collar work. 
In fact they have often been the rea- 
son given by the white-collar worker 
for his willingness to accept lower 
wages or less security. 

It is important to realize that he 
fears these good things would be 
shattered if he resorted to union ac- 
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tivity. And men are very reluctant 
to allow anything to break their long- 
established patterns of social rela- 
tions. Many of the studies cited 
above® indicate that men will accept 
great economic loss before they will 
allow these traditional patterns of be- 
havior to be broken. Consequently, 
far from prompting him to seek a 
labor union, these aspects of com- 
munity which already exist for him 
would prompt the office worker to 
avoid it. 

His dilemma can be finally sum- 
marized in this way. In his ordinary 
life and work the office employe is 
immediately conscious of certain ob- 
vious satisfactions; he is not so con- 
scious of the equally important but 
less obvious restrictions associated 
with his life. On the other hand, 
when he faces the problem of the 
union, he is immediately conscious 
of certain obvious restrictions, but 
not so conscious of the equally im- 
portant but less obvious freedoms 
which a good union provides. 

Consequently if the union is to ap- 
proach the office worker successfully, 
it must convince him a) of the seri- 
ous restrictions associated with his 
present status; b) of the freedoms 
that he will achieve through group 
activity in the union. But this second 
order of problems has been the very 


_ 


point at which the union approach 
has been weak. 

Perhaps these ideas would become 
much clearer if they were documented 
with some details from an actual case. 
In the following pages, a brief review 
will be given of the attempt to win 
the support of the Wall Street clerks 
for a union that was already active 
among their fellow clerks. It high- 
lights the nature of the conflict of 
values, and the dilemma of both the 
clerks and the union. 

In 1942 a union* was formed 
among the clerks on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It was later joined 
by a group of employes from the New 
York Curb Exchange. In April, 1948, 
after a few years of surprising prog- 
ress it called a strike against both 
Exchanges and a few brokerage 
houses. It had little success in the 
strike and has been struggling for 
survival since. 

There is a long and complicated 
history to the union and to the strike 
which does not now concern us. Only 
one aspect of this history is relevant 
to our present discussion: the union 
was presented with the problem of 
creating a sense of solidarity among 
all the employes in the brokerage 
houses on Wall Street. Here then 
was the problem in very concentrated 
form: how do you get a large num- 


3 Cf. note 1. Cf. especially the excellent analysis in Whitehead, op. cit., Ch. 2 
*Now called United Financial Employes, Office Employes International Union, AFL, 


Local 205. 
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ber of office workers to commit them- 
selves to a group, to substitute a 
solidarity with other workers for a 
sense of individual effort and self- 
reliance? If they failed to respond to 
this solidarity with other employes, 
why did they fail? 


LACK OF SOLIDARITY 


In the first place the individualism 
of the workers was quite universal. 
But in any showdown, where _a man 
would be expected to strive for the 
solidarity of a group, this attitude 
was certain to be fatal. It was the 


general opinion that, if things were 
going well in one brokerage firm, 
nothing would prompt the employes 


there to go on strike for the benefit 
of employes in the firm next door. 
As the president of one of the small 
unions expressed it: “Think you can 
get any man making $90 a week to 
go out on the pavement for the 
benefit of a man making only $40!” 
But until a clerk making $90 would 
be willing to choose the general bet- 
terment of the clerks making $40 in 
preference to his own chance to get a 
few dollars more, the spirit of union- 
ism would not be able to flourish. 
Shortly before Christmas, 1946, 
ten clerks who were trying to organize 
one brokerage firm had all lost their 
jobs. If this had happened among 
auto workers or steelworkers, there 
would have been a wild protest, per- 
haps a strike. On Wall Street, the 


event was greeted with silence. 
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To some degree the physical ar. 
rangement of work in a brokerage 
house fosters this quality of individu. 
alism. A brokerage house is usually 
a small unit, often with such a large 
variety of jobs that it is difficult to 
find two men doing the same thing. 
However slight the task may be that 
a clerk performs for the firm, he will 
frequently be the only one perform. 
ing it. This gives him a sense of in- 
dividuality; he feels that, in some 
small way at least, the firm depends 
on him. 

This personal atmosphere is fur. 
ther supported by many of the per- 
sonnel practices which prevail. The 
fact that four people may be doing 
the same job is no warrant that they 
are getting the same salary. There is 
a general secrecy about salaries which 
fosters the conviction in the clerk 
that his employment is a personal and 
private arrangement between the em- 
ployer and the clerk, not a publicized 
policy governing the relations be. 
tween the employer and the entire 
group of clerks. 

These factors, however, would not 
explain everything. It is only when 
one examines the influence of the 
ideal of personal freedom that one 
begins to see the nature of the di- 
lemma. Actually the American ideal, 
as traditionally expressed, was sur- 
prisingly weak among the Wall Street 
clerks during the 1940 decade. There 
was a general cynicism among many 
of the older clerks,° a great sense of 
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dissatisfaction over previous accomp- 
lishment. There was little hope for 
much success in the future; there was 
general discontent with low wages, 
criticism of insecurity and a joking 
bitterness often expressed about the 
chance to “get ahead.” 


Group ACTION 


What was taking place here was 
the realization among the clerks that 
the ideal of freedom and self-reliance 
had to be redefined in terms of the 
new situation. They were following 
the same course that industrial work- 
ers had taken years before. There 
was general recognition that some 
kind of group action was necessary 
to enable them to retain their self- 
respect, their dignity, their achieve- 
ments. Yet, in these circumstances, 
when it seemed that they should have 
committed themselves to a union, 
they held back. 

The only real explanation seems to 
be the awareness on the clerk’s part 
that his individual way of doing 
things fulfilled in some slight degree 
a real ideal, plus his fear that in 
identification with a group he might 
lose the ideal entirely. The clerks 
were aware of many personal and so- 
cial satisfactions in their work, and 
this despite the uncertainties of status 
and economic rewards. The broker- 
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age houses normally are character- 
ized by great informality and clerks 
enjoy in their routine of duties many 
freedoms related to the unpredicta- 
bility of the business. In this atmos- 
phere hundreds of smaller qualities 
of the job had developed in which 
the clerk felt he meant something to 
others or to kis work, and that his 
work meant something to him. In 
this situation he was immediately 
aware of at least some little control 
over his affairs, of personal loyalties 
which may have been limited but 
which were very real to him. Again 
certain aspects of “community” were 
therefore present to him. 

On the other hand, he was not sure 
what would happen to these if he ac- 
cepted the union. He had no imme- 
diate experience to balance the ex- 
perience of the office. He was not 
sure that group efforts to control his 
life would really leave him with the 
satisfactions of personal dignity and 
independence. He needed some as- 
surance that identification with the 
group would enhance his personal 
freedom rather than destroy it. 

In this situation the union did a 
rather strange thing. The union otfi- 
cials interpreted the individualism of 
the clerks and their resistance to 
unionism in terms of selfishness and 
fear and summarized it in the word 


°Tt was the older workers who were mainly responsible for the union wherever it 
existed on the Street. 
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“coercion.” If the clerks were genu- 
inely free, they reasoned, recognition 
of the desirability of union action 
would have prompted them all to join. 


PLAUSIBLE INTERPRETATION 


The interpretation that “coercion” 
was the decisive element was a very 
plausible one. Certain types of coer- 
cion were available and were being 
used: the threat of some brokers to 
cut down excess employes; threats to 
discontinue many favors which em- 
ployers claimed they were giving the 
clerks: and, most effective, that kind 
of direct and indirect ridicule which 
lets an employe know he would be 
considered a fool if he joined the 
union. 

The union officials were convinced 
that, if they could have counteracted 
this fear, the clerks would have ac- 
cepted their solidarity with one an- 
other in the union ranks. “They are 
slaves to an atmosphere and they 
don’t know it,” was the refrain. If 
this fear and timidity could once have 
been broken; if clerks knew they 
could walk into a union office and 
still feel they were men, still be re- 
spected for the self-confidence and 
courage this required; if the union 
could once have overthrown that 
delicate balance of emotions, the 
officials were convinced they would 
have unionized the Street. 

In order to do this the leaders re- 
sorted to a form of psychological war- 
fare. They sought the assistance of 
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the seamen from the Seafarers’ Inter. 
national Union. The seamen were ex. 
pected to do two things: a) they were 
to create a form of mild coercion to 
counteract the atmosphere of fear in 
the brokerage houses; b) they were 
to give assistance to the mild-man. 
nered clerks on the picket-line. 

In other words, if the clerk knew 
he would have not only a supervisor 
to ridicule him in the office, but a 
seaman to ridicule him on the street; 
if he knew he would have not only 
brokers telling him he was a coward 
if he joined the union, but seamen 
telling him he was a coward if he did 
not, he might have been in a posi- 
tion where the fears balanced out and 
the clerk would have been in a posi- 
tion to choose for himself. The de- 
vice reminds one of the remark of an 
Italian shopkeeper during the 1948 
election: “It’s a terrible thing to be 
the rope in a tug of war.” 

The strategy was not successful. It 
confirmed in the minds of the clerks 
the very fear that caused their di- 
lemma. In their minds, the seamen 
were the symbols of pressure, per- 
haps of violence. They represented 
that use of force which they felt would 
deprive them of any control over 
their lives which they then enjoyed. 
It epitomized for them the type of 
group action which would suppress 
their sense of personal freedom ra- 
ther than give it fulfillment. 

It was not entirely true, therefore, 


that the clerks did not realize the 
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“hard facts” of their own situation, 
its lack of opportunity, its insecurity. 
Many of them did. Nor was it true 
that they were “taken in” by a doc- 
trine of opportunity and enterprise 
within a system that allows little of 
either. Rather with all its shortcom- 
ings, its strains of insecurity, it still 
left the clerk with some sense of in- 
dividuality, some ability to feel that 
he was or could be recognized for 
some work that was his own, for some 
ability that was uniquely his. Ap- 
parently he was willing to face low 
income, uncertainty, lack of advance- 
ment in order to cling to the remnants 
of an ideal that he considered im- 
portant. He was afraid to commit 
himself to a form of group action 
which might threaten these values in 
the very claim to give them greater 
fulfillment. 


THe UNton’s DILEMMA 


This then is the dilemma of the 
white-collar worker. To tell him that 
he could have all these seme things 
within a union is not sufficient. He 
must be given the confidence that this 
is true. And this constitutes the 
union’s dilemma. How can the clerk 
be given that confidence before he has 
experienced the fulfillment of these 
values in a union? Must the clerk 


be “coerced” to experience a situa- 
tion that will benefit him? “Unions 
are often like some babies,” the union 
president often said, “they are wanted 
only after they are born.” And he 
would add that “being born” gener- 
ally involves some pain. But coer- 
cion is a two-edged sword which, in 
the case of the Wall Street clerks, de- 
stroyed the very confidence which the 
union was attempting so strongly to 
promote. 

Understanding the dilemma, how- 
ever, does not resolve it; much less 
does it resolve it in the proper way. 
But it is most important to appreciate 
what the dilemma really is. It 
prompts one to be cautious about 
writing the clerks off as spineless, 
selfish people. They are afraid, in- 
deed. But much of their fear is cent- 
ered in the helplessness of men who 
are reluctant to risk the loss of what- 
ever personal freedom they now en- 
joy. This is too sensitive a point to 
be ridiculed. It places the burden on 
the union to present the clerk with 
an example of genuine community in 
union behavior, a form of group 
solidarity in which he is not sup- 
pressed but finds the fulfillment of 
freedom. It places on the clerk the 
burden of courage, vision and spirit- 
ual insight. 







































Dignity of Public Officials 


Wi_rrip Parsons, S.J. 


Professor of Political Science, 
Catholic University of America 


Testimony given June 26, 1951 before the Senate Labor Sub-Com- 
mittee holding hearings on a resolution to set up a commission to 
conduct a continuing investigation of ethics in government. 


S AMERICANS, we are the heirs of a double tradition: one, the 
Judaeo-Christian; the other, the democratic. Both are intimately 
related. 


Both traditions agree on one thing: that public office must truly be 
called and used as a ministry. 

On this account, the holder of public office wields a power that is 
ultimately derived from God and which he holds over his fellow-man 
only as a minister of the Creator. He is the custodian of an authority 
which in the last resort is Divine. 


The democratic tradition adds to this that public office is also minis- 
terial of the people. The office holder, in this tradition, never can act 
for himself or his friends, but only and always for the public. In all his 
official acts, he is never a private, but a public, person. 

It follows, then, that in his double capacity, Divine and democratic. 
the appointed or elected official may not, in any of his official acts, 
operate for himself, or in his own private interest, but only in the 
exercise of an authority which he has ultimately from God and imme- 
diately from the people. 

Perhaps, then, we make a mistake when we repeat, as Mr. Ickes did 
the other day, that a public officer is our employe. He is much more 
than that—he is the public itself, personified; he is a public, not a 
private, person. He must act as the public itself would act if it were able. 

I think that if we exalt the public official, legislative, executive, or 
judicial, to the high status of a true minister of God and the people, 
and not that of a mere emplvye, then we endow him with a supreme 
dignity which he cannot surrender without a dire loss of self-respect. 
Loyalty, honesty, integrity, truthfulness will be prized far above mere 
abidance of the letter of the law. 


We must, therefore, it seems to me, write out for the public official. 
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in whatever branch of the Government he serves, a definite code of 
conduct in conformity with his dual capacity. By this he will be judged 
daily by his fellow-officials; by the public itself in its periodical ac- 
counting of its representatives—and at the end by God. 

The unfaithful official, in any of our three branches of the Gov- 
ernment, incurs a double infamy, which much transcends the mere 
literally legal guilt involved. 

He has, by using a public office for private interests, his own or 
that of his intimates, betrayed something infinitely more precious even 
than the laws of the land, namely his Creator and his own people. 


Advertisers Take Over Radio 


A day spent listening to any network station will show how far we are from 
the ideal. No matter how you look at it, radio in the United States today is an 
out-and-out commercial institution dominated by advertisers and advertising 
agencies. 

Advertisers foot all the bills for the broadcasters and they decide not only 
what will be said to advertise their products, but they also select and determine 
actually what programs will be broadcast. The station owners have surrendered 
control. over their programs to the advertisers. Compare this situation to the 
newspaper publishers who sell only space for ads to advertisers and retain for 
themselves control over the news columns of their papers. 

The advertisers and their agencies, of course, cannot be expected to be too 
concerned about serving the public’s best interests or be concerned about public 
morals, Their main concern is to sell goods and increase the profits of their indi- 
vidual companies.—Robert A. Kidera in Cor, September, 1949. 


The Sense of Shame 


Everybody has at some time or other heard the remark made about an 
individual that “he has no sense of shame.” This is always an indictment, 
because human nature has been provided by its Creator with an instinctive 
sense of shame as a protection for the virtues of modesty and chastity. 
Reason readily recognizes the purpose and value of the sense of shame, so 
that one who casts it aside fails not only against his own better instincts 
but against right reason and the law of God as well.—L. M. Merrill in the 
Licuortan, April, 1951. 





oe a new word, genocide, 
has been coined to tell an old 
story. It’s a cold word. Few people 
know that it’s compounded of suffer- 
ing and bloodshed and the cries of a 
dying people. In no one, perhaps, 
would it bring to mind an image of 
Lithuania—Christ’s loyal bastion of 
the faith in Eastern Europe, going to 
its own crucifixion. 

Before World War II began, Lithu- 
ania was a peaceful Baltic republic of 
3,200,000 people, of whom more than 
eighty per cent were Roman Catho- 
lics. It was known as “the land of 
the crosses,” and its shining faith in- 
spired the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
to call it “the most loyal daughter of 
Rome.” 

Today, Lithuania is a Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. Its population has 
dwindled to 2,300,000, and the 
crosses can no longer be seen. A 
plague, monstrous and brutal, has 
swept over the land. Genocide is its 
name, and it was brought to Lithu- 
ania by a horde of heathens from 
Moscow. 

Russia’s invasion of the little re- 
public in 1940, and its reoccupation 
of the country early in 1944 after the 
German retreat, is a repeat perform- 
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ance of a grim drama enacted for the 
first time centuries ago. But today, 
behind the Iron Curtain, there is an 
iron heel stamping out the country’s 
spiritual heritage and freedom with 
arrogant impunity. The Communists 
are strangling their archfoe, the 
Catholic Church, along with the rich- 
est elements of Western culture, while 
the free world stands by in a state of 
apathetic neutrality. 

The first act of the Russians after 
their occupation of the country in 
1940 was the cancellation of the Con- 
cordat signed in 1933 by Lithuania 
and the Vatican. On June 26, 1940, 
Monsignor Centoz, the Papal Nuncio, 
was informed that the new Soviet 
Lithuania no longer needed to main- 
tain diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See. He was ordered to vacate 
his residence within two days, and, 
soon after, to clear out of the country. 


religious decrees aimed at abolishing 
Christian education. Priests were in- 
formed that they were strictly for- 
bidden to give spiritual instruction 
to children. 
drawn up by the Soviet Executive 
Committee of Kaunas and distributed 
to all its subordinate offices. 
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Then followed a wave of anti- 
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undersigned clergyman,” it read, 
“sign the attached as evidence that I 
was informed on April . . . 1941 that I 
am strictly enjoined not to give re- 
ligious instructions to school children 
or to children of preparatory school 
age, neither in churches, nor in the 
homes of the children, nor in my own 
apartment, nor elsewhere. Thus I 
have no right whatsoever to talk to 
them about religious matters.” 

Soon religious instruction was de- 
nied to adults. The Russians took 
over all private publishing houses, 
destroyed thousands of religious 
books and tracts, including the little 
prayer book, Our Father, which ex- 
plained the principles of the Catholic 
Faith, and forbade the publishing of 
any more. Bishop Vincas Brizgys of 
Kaunas, in behalf of all Lithuanian 
bishops, protested vehemently, but 
the Russians only sneered at him. 
The Commissariat of Education went 
on replacing religious teaching with 
lessons in the history of Communism. 

But the Bolsheviki were disap- 
pointed in the results of their anti-re- 
ligious campaign. People still heard 
Mass. Catechetic instruction, pro- 
hibited in schools, was given in se- 
cret by parents, who taught their 
children behind closed doors and 
drawn shades. Priests avoided all 
conflicts with their Soviet bosses by 
keeping silent on political matters, 
for resistance would have been dis- 
astrous. Scoffing Russian police, 
many in plain clothes, appeared 
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everywhere, waiting to hear an un- 
guarded, anti-Russian remark fall 
from the lips of a priest. 

Day by day atheistic propaganda 
increased. Important Communist fes- 
tivals were held on Sundays during 
the hours of Mass. Attendance was 
compulsory. Everywhere agitators 
urged the people to work on Christian 
holydays, but Lithuanian workers 
usually answered such proposals with 
complete silence. The Russians, how- 
ever, have a convenient saying—-si- 
lence means consent. And so these 
forced meetings were followed by en- 
thusiastic statements in the Soviet 
press that Lithuanians would no 
longer observe “holidays of supersti- 
lion.” 


Drastic MEASURES TAKEN 


But since the people continued to 
hear Mass, the Russians threatened 
them with dismissal and disposses- 
sion. Attendance at religious services 
was now regarded as an act of “sabo- 
tage” and was speedily followed by 
prosecution. Large masses of Lithu- 
anians were compelled to work on 
Easter, Christmas, All Saints Day and 
similar festivals. But on such days 
the churches were filled during the 
early hours of morning before the 
working day began, and again in the 
evenings. It was obvious the Russians 
were making little progress in de- 
Christianizing Lithuania. More dras- 
tic measures had to be taken. 

The first crushing blow soon fell. 
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A “Strictly Secret” order of the So- 
viet police, dated May 31, 1941, was 
sent to the Russian authorities in 
Lithuania instructing them to prepare 
all people’s enemies for exiling into 
the remote regions of Russia. These 
“people’s enemies” included clergy- 
men, former public officials, party 
leaders, military officers, members of 
the Lithuanian National Guard, boy 
scouts and girl scouts, philately and 
Esperanto enthusiasts, business peo- 
ple, independent farmers, home-own- 
ers, and so on. Former employes of 
the American Legation, the American 
Consulate and business firms of the 
United States were specifically singled 
out as people’s enemies. 

The deportation order, signed by 
Comrade Serov, the Deputy People’s 
Commissar of State Security of the 
U.S.S.R., is an eight-page document 
outlining with great care the manner 
in which Lithuanians were to be de- 
ported to Siberia, what personal be- 
longings they were permitted to take 
along with them, and how fathers 
were to be separated from their wives 
and children. 


Priests MURDERED 


Catholic priests were deported, but 
many of them were slain in malicious 
and shocking “priest hunts.” Father 
J. Dabrila, the spiritual director af 
the Vilkaviskis Seminary, was beaten 
and bayoneted to death while he still 
wore his Mass vestments. Father J. 
Petrika, a fifty-six-year-old Vicar, 
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was found murdered in the Budavone 
forests, and the Very Reverend Father 
Juknevicius, Rector of Merkine, was 
found dead with his face disfigured 
by burning gasoline. The list is long. 

Serov’s deportation order had to be 
laid aside during the German occupa- 
tion, but it was revived with a ven- 
geance when the Russians returned 
in 1944. The thought of a new Rus- 
sian invasion struck terror in the 
hearts of thousands of Lithuanians 
who tried to escape in the wake of the 
retreating Germans. About 90,000 
were cut off from retreat by the Red 
Army near the city of Danzig. Since 
that time nothing has ever been heard 
of them. 

The effects of Serov’s order were 
devastating. The toll of murdered 
and exiled Lithuanians amounted to 
hundreds of thousands. Those still 
living in the homeland are impressed 
into a system of agricultural collec- 
tivization. Strong opposition to this 
cost Lithuania 100,000 deportees in 
1948, and 120,000 during the first 
half of 1949. Young men are drafted 
into the Soviet armed forces, while 
others go into “volunteer” labor bat- 
talions for service in Russia. And 
children are forcibly taken away from 
their parents to be sent to special 
schools where they are reared as pa- 
gans. 

In 1940, there were more than 
1,600 Catholic parish priests in Lithu- 
ania. Today, there are less than 400! 
The others are either dead or slowly 
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dying in Soviet labor camps. The 
Hierarchy of the Church fared no bet- 
ter. In 1946, Bishop Teofilius Matu- 
lionis was arrested, and died the fol- 
lowing summer in a Russian prison. 
Bishop Vincas Borisevicius was con- 
demned to death at a closed trial in 
1946 as a bourgeois nationalist leader. 
Bishop Franciskus Ramanauskas was 
arrested the same year, leaving the 
Cathedral of Telsiai. As he was 
rushed to a waiting car, his hat fell 
off. He asked for permission to re- 
cover it. The Russians laughed. 
“You'll fashion yourself a fine bear- 


skin cap in Siberia!” they said. 


Last BisHop DEap 


In July, 1949, word came from 
Rome that the Most Reverend Kazys 
Paltarokas was the last of Lithuania’s 
fourteen bishops still at large and in 
hiding. But later reports coming out 
of Lithuania tell the sadder story that 
he died in a Russian prison. 

The small band of valorous priests 
who carry on their pastoral duties are 
mocked and called “cult servants.” 
The Sacrifice of the Mass is a “witch- 
craft session.” Russian agents go to 
confession to provoke the priest into 
uttering some anti-Soviet remark. 
Often priests are called to administer 
the last rites to a dying man, only to 
discover that the man is a Russian 
impersonating a Lithuanian guerrilla 
fighter. The priest is then arrested 
for associating with guerrillas. Some- 
times priests are forced to undress in 


the offices of the Russian police and 
be photographed with Russian girls. 
The photographs are then circulated 
among the priest’s parishioners. 

One seminary, with its number of 
theology students limited to 150, re- 
mained operating for a few years. But 
in the winter of 1947-1948 it was 
closed. All monasteries are closed, as 
are most of Lithuania’s churches. In 
Vilnius the Cathedral of Saint Stanis- 
las has been turned into a dance hall: 
Russians now dance over the tombs 
of many ancient rulers of Lithuania. 
The old Vytautas Church of Kaunas, 
dating back to the fifteenth century, 
was converted into a granary. The 
Jesuit church of that city is now a 
warehouse, and the little church of 
the Marian Fathers is boarded up. 

Of the twenty-one churches in Kau- 
nas, there are, at most, two still open 
for the city’s 120,000 faithful. To 
hear Mass there, one must buy an ad- 
mission ticket at a cost of about 
twelve dollars (seven rubles). The 
proceeds go to swell the Russian 
treasury. 

Pentagonal Red Stars have replaced 
the public crucifixes throughout the 
land. Crosses are no longer permitted 
in Catholic cemeteries, and sometimes 
whole cemeteries are closed. The old 
burial ground in Kaunas, where rest- 
ed the remains of many Lithuanian 
heroes, was covered over with top soil 
after its monuments were knocked 
down. 


For the past three years the Rus- 
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sians have been trying to create a 
“National Catholic Church” which 
would be administered by the Soviet 
police. The few remaining priests are 
asked to sever relations with the 
“Fascist Vatican.” Some have been 
thrown into prison for being agents 
of Vatican intelligence. Lectures are 
given on Catholic reactionism, and a 
motion picture called “Vatican—The 
Enemy of the Workingman” has been 
used to add color and documentation 
to speakers’ arguments. 


REPRESSION FORCES 


Since deportations, waves of terror 
and mass murders still did not suffice 
to bring the country to its knees, re- 
pression forces, 30,000 strong, are 
now stationed permanently in Lithu- 
ania. They are called the istrebiteli 
or exterminators. Their main func- 
tion is to terrorize the people with 
barbarisms which are slowly destroy- 
ing the Lithuanian’s will to live. 
Searching through the country’s many 
villages for real or imaginary guer- 
rilla leaders, they have raped young 
wives, some of them pregnant, have 
killed fathers and sons with machine- 
gun fire because doors were not 
opened quickly enough, and have 
strangled people with barbed wire. 

And why don’t the Lithuanians 
fight back? They try to. There is 
now, and has been for some time, a 
non-partisan organization called the 
United Democratic Resistance Move- 
ment. Its armed forces are simply 
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called the Freedom Fighters. They 
are directed by the Supreme Com. 
mand of the Armed Guerrilla Forces. 
Many priests whose parishes were 
closed, or who escaped from deporta- 
tion convoys, have joined the Free- 
dom Fighters. 

The guerrilla forces are attempt. 
ing to prevent the colonization of 
Lithuania by Russians, and to mini- 
mize the effects of Comrade Serov’s 
deportation order. Resistance tactics 
are altered constantly to meet the 
changing methods of repression used 
by the Russians. The guerrilla forces 
are used today only on rare occasions 
when a shock attack seems justified, 
as, for example, attacks on the armed 
convoys and trains transporting de- 
portees out of the country. A few 
years ago there were several exam- 
ples of Lithuanian heroics, suicidal 
attacks on Soviet troops. Now large- 
scale battles are no longer fought be- 
cause they proved to be too costly. 

Besides, armed action is followed 
by bestial reprisals. Innocent Lithv- 
anians are slain and their bodies 
dumped in the market places. The 
corpses are often desecrated. Crosses 
and Lithuanian insignia are carved 
on the bodies with bayonets. Eyes are 
gouged, sexual organs mutilated. 

When known guerrilla fighters are 
among the dead, Russian police watch 
for a sign of grief or recognition 
among those viewing the bodies. 
Sometimes a mother, unable to re 
strain her sorrow, falls with great 
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sobs on the body of a guerrilla son. 
When such relationships are estab- 
lished, the identity of other fighters 
still at large can be ascertained by 
various methods of persuasion for 
which the Communists are notorious. 

Russian interrogation offices are 
equipped with torture devices, mech- 
anical and electrical, most of them 
very crude and painful. There one 
would find instruments for breaking 
the bones of shins and arms, a post 
for hanging a victim by his armpits 
while he is beaten with a rubber hose, 
and special pincers for squeezing the 


Mary .. . ease slavery, save us from 
the terrible enemy . . .” But hope is 
not easy. British and American 
broadcasts pass over the martyrdom 
of the country in silence, while the 
armed atheists from Russia are tear- 
ing asunder every shred of Lithuanian 
allegiance to God and country. The 
people have become embittered by 
the Western world’s indifference to 
their long and painful suffering. 

Yet they have not forgotten how to 
pray. During the Holy Year, a small 
band of survivors of Russian death 
camps met in Jerusalem. There, next 





to the altar of the Third Station of 
the Cross, they placed a plaque where 
Christ fell for the first time on the 
way to His own Calvary. A simple 
prayer is engraved on it: “Lord! 
Save Lithuania.” 


most sensitive parts of the body, caus- 
ing repeated loss of consciousness. 
Lithuania is lying prostrate and 
exhausted under the shadow of hor- 
ror and death. Still, her people sing 
a sad but hopeful hymn: “Mary, 


Burden of History 


Much of the disturbances in man’s life today is due to the fact that, as never 
before, the collective life has become active within the sphere of the person. As 
we have pointed out, society is not extrinsic but intrinsic to the individual, and 
today it is paramountly so. Consequently, not only does each human soul reflect 
powerful historical orientations and awakening exigencies, but also the very 
disequilibriums and dislocations of a mighty world-process at one of its crucial 
moments. The entire world groans as enormous forces seek a release which can 
come only through the creation of new social outlets and by means of a thorough- 
going transformation of social structures which have become too rigid to permit 
the free play of energies and the realization of wider human integration. At this 
moment man is paying dearly for his very achievement in concentrating so vast 
and dynamic a social world within himself—he has a load to bear which would 
have toppled Atlas. And even if he successfully emerges from the crisis, he will 
never be able to bear the burden of his own integration without Christ.—Robert 
C. Pollock in TuHoucut, Summer, 1951. 
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These Union Dictatorships 


OW about these “labor bosses.” 

If we can believe the Pegler 
school of journalism, the organized 
worker is forced into a union in 
which he loses all control over his 
work-life. He is sent out on costly 
strikes with no say in the matter. He 
is completely under the thumb of 
racketeering, red-tainted, or at least 
socialistic “labor bosses.” 

No one can deny that there are 
some unions of which many of these 
charges are true. We would be the 
iast to defend such organizations. By 
vigorous action from within, and, 
where the membership is unable or 
unwilling, by legislation from with- 
out, such conditions should be elimi- 
nated. That such abuses are the rule 
in all or most unions, we would cate- 
gorically deny. 

Organized labor has become in- 
creasingly conscious of its own short- 
comings, and where reform is indi- 
cated, it has done and is‘doing a very 
creditable job. Take the Communist 
issue for example. 

The AFL has, in general, been able 
to keep the Communists out. The 
CIO has vigorously and effectively 
purged itself of a vociferous and 
powerful small Red minority. And in 
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the case of CIO, if we can criticize 
the tardiness of the purge, we can 
have nothing but the highest praise 
for the fundamental integrity of the 
leadership which freely chose, in ex- 
pelling the eleven Red-led unions, to 
give up a million-and-a-quarter dol- 
lars in dues each year, more than 
600,000 members, and begin from 
the bottom to organize them all over 
again. And all this without too much 
help from management. Too often 
we’ve seen this life-and-death strug- 
gle with the Communists dismissed 
by management and newspapers as 
“union factionalism”! 

As for union members being “help- 
less and unwilling slaves,” the 1950 
elections exploded the “helpless” 
myth, since many rank and filers re- 
jected candidates endorsed by the 
leadership. As for being “unwilling 
slaves,” ninety-seven per cent of the 
thousands of NLRB secret-ballot 
union-shop elections resulted in the 
workers freely choosing a union- 
shop policy, which gives the union 
much more control over them. 

Unscrupulous “labor bosses”? Of 
course there are! Just as there are 
employers in respected businesses 
who did not scruple, in the crisis year 
of 1950, to deal with a Communist- 
dominated union rather than a demo- 
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cratic one. Both cases are the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

The majority of labor leaders are 
honest, overworked, often underpaid 
men. And, by-and-large, they are 
making an important contribution to 
the common good.—THE MeEpIaTOoR. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Janwary-Febru- 
ary, 1951. 


Bad Reporting on 
Red ‘“‘Trial’’ 


W« HAVE heard time and again 
that the Associated Press (AP) 
can be relied on for accurate report- 
ing of the news. Last week the AP 
reported the outcome of the recent 
moves made by the Communist re- 
gime in Hungary against the Catholic 
Church there as follows: 

Budapest, Hungary.— (AP) —Arch- 
bishop Josef Groesz, successor to Car- 
dinal Mindszenty as head of the Catho- 
lic Church in Hungary, pleaded guilty 
Friday to plotting against this country’s 
Communist government, and to other 
charges. 

Now we are raising the question, 
how reliable is the AP? 

The AP blankets the daily press of 
America. That means the above re- 
port appeared in daily papers from 
coast to coast. We don’t know how 
individual editors handled the story, 
but the report we read stated without 
qualification that Archbishop Groesz 
pleaded guilty to charges brought 





against him. Of course, according to 
our way of thinking, it would not be 
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a crime but an act of heroism to seek 
to free the people of Hungary from 
the tyranny of its Red yovernment. 
But in view of the fact that “trials” 
behind the Iron Curtain are generally 
farces of justice, is it fair to state 
without explanation that the Arch- 
bishop pleaded guilty to the charges 
made against him? 

The AP ought to know by this time 
that such reporting is not only failing 
to give the true picture but also play- 
ing right into the hands of the Com- 
munists. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
Communist regime in Hungary is at 
war with Catholicism. It is no secret 
that Reds want to wipe out the Catho- 
lic Church there. Catholicism, how- 
ever, is so well established in that 
country that the Communists are 
afraid to carry out a_ wholesale 
slaughter of the bishops and priests. 
The Communist technique there is to 
smear the Church not only among 
Hungarian Catholics, but before the 
world, 

The Reds feel that one of the best 
devices for this purpose is the court 
trial with its consequent world-wide 
publicity. Of course, nothing is to be 
said about forged signatures, the use 
of drugs and inhuman treatment to 
force the person under arrest “to con- 
fess.” The plan of the sham trial is 
to tell the world that a prominent pre- 
late confessed or pleaded guilty to the 
charges against him. 

When, therefore, the AP reports 
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without qualification that Archbishop 
Groesz pleaded guilty, it is putting 
out exactly the kind of publicity the 
Communists have planned for world 
consumption to discredit the Catholic 
Church in Hungary. That much, after 
all, the AP should have learned from 
the “trial” of Cardinal Mindszenty.— 
Tue Witness, Dubuque, Iowa, June 
28, 1951. 


Moralists and the Bomb 
— always seems to be some- 


thing incongruous and unreal in 
any discussion of the morality of the 
atom bomb. The subject is, in a 
sense, too vast to fit into a conversa- 
tion. 


Any man who has seen the bomb 
actually explode must feel, as Repre- 
sentative Hebert did, that he is “stand- 
ing at the gates of hell.” The thing 
is so utterly unimaginable in the 
enormity of its destructive power that 
we should almost prefer to remain 
mute before it and not to discuss it 
at all. 

Nevertheless, the atom bomb is 
not an overpowering agency operat- 
ing outside the control of man. It is 
an instrument devised by the human 
spirit and wielded by human beings. 
The use to which it is put must in- 
evitably fall within the teleology of 
man himself. It must either aid man 
in reaching his final destiny or hinder 
him therefrom. It is, consequently, a 
moral matter. 
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Now we may be mistaken, but we 
have a feeling that the thinking of 
ethicians on the morality of atomic 
warfare has undergone a slight evo- 
lution since the bomb was dropped in 
Japan. And we are referring here 
not to non-Catholics, but to the moral. 
ists who do their reasoning against 
the background of the Catholic Faith. 

After the great shock that was felt 
universally upon the bombing of 
Hiroshima, many people were dis- 
posed to regard the use of the A-bomb 
either as immoral in itself or so dis 
astrous as to be seldom if ever al- 
lowed. The tendency was to empha- 
size the evil of the bomb and to mini- 
mize or to ignore the circumstances 
that could, conceivably, justify its 
use. 

Even as late as last summer, the 
French Hierarchy issued a statement 
in which it repudiated the use of 
“scientific” weapons, including the 
atom bomb, saying: “We condemn 
them with all our strength,” and add- 
ing: “We are convinced that man- 
kind will be disgracing the intelli- 
gence God gave it if it perverts to evil 
ends scientific knowledge which could 
be so fruitfully used for good.” 

But about the same time we began 
hearing from Father Francis J. Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., a noted moralist of our 
own country, outlining very carefully 
the terms under which the use of the 
A-bomb would be permissible. He as- 
serted, in strict accordance with tradi- 
tional principles of Thomistic ethics, 
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that the atomic bomb as a weapon of 
war may indeed be used “in very ex- 
traordinary and extreme cases.” And 
he outlined the requisite conditions. 

Now, with the publication of the 
latest book by Father Edmund Walsh, 
§.J., the founder of the Georgetown 
School of Foreign Service, we have a 
prominent Catholic teacher going still 
a step farther. Father Walsh claims 
that the atom bomb could be used not 
only during a war, but even to pre- 
vent a war. 

And Father Walsh minces no 
words, makes few qualifications. He 
believes in the possibility of attack 
by Russia. His logic follows: in the 
event it were known for sure that 
Russia is about to attack, she could 
be presumed to have a stockpile of 
atomic bombs; thus, to await the at- 
tack would be national suicide; there- 
fore, it is allowed to attack Russia 
first, and with atomic weapons. 

“The use of force for legitimate 
self-defense,” writes Father Walsh, 
“js conferred by the natural law.” 
And the force employed may be “‘pro- 
portionate to the nature of the at- 
tack.” 

In noticing this development of 
thought among Catholic moralists, 
we are quite aware that the ethical 


principles that lie at the root of this 
intellectual growth have in no way 
been changed. It is a question of 
their application and of the evalua- 
tion of facts. 

Nevertheless, in this spotlighting of 
the excuses for the bomb we sense a 
certain expectancy, almost an air of 
fatalism. It is as if some one had 
said: War with Russia is inevitable; 
Russia will fight with atomic weap- 
ons; we must defend ourselves; but 
let’s not be too worried; for we are 
allowed to use the bombs we have 
and they are more destructive than 
any the enemy can produce. 

This is scant encouragement. While 
we know that no words and no theo- 
ries can avert the conflict with Soviet 
Russia, we must persist in hoping 
that God Himself will not permit the 
appalling devastation that would re- 
sult from atomic war. The mind pales 
at the very thought of such a catas- 
trophe. It is nothing for parlor dis- 
cussion: it is to be prayed over, not 
talked about. For whether allowed or 
not, the use of the atom bomb in a 
global conflict would sear the surface 
of the world so that few of us would 
want to live on it. May God Himself 
avert the monstrous evil!—THE ReEc- 
oRD, Louisville, Ky., June 23, 1951. 
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Letter to the Semaines Sociales 


on Social Medicine 


Mser. Giovanni B. Montini 
Substitute Vatican Secretary of State 


July 30, 1951. 
Dear Mr. President: 

This year you propose to discuss with those attending the 38th Social 
Week of France a very delicate but urgent problem of pressing timeliness 
which cannot but hold the attention of the ever more numerous élite among 
French and foreign Catholics. In taking as a general title for the confer. 
ences: “Biological Discoveries and Social Medicine in the Service of 
Humanity,” you not only define the subject of your studies but you mark 
their purpose also. One must hope that this new session of your “Itinerant 
University” will contribute its share to making recent developments of 
science and legislation in the matter of health serve the true good of the 
human person and the family. 

At the invitation of His Excellency, Monsignor Duperray, Bishop of 
Montpellier, you chose as the site for these labors the famous university 
city of Languedoc, whose faculty of medicine constitutes one of its oldest 
claims to glory. Montpellier enjoys a tradition o. scientific excellence, to- 
gether with respect for spiritual values; and the teaching of several of her 
masters, as well as the well-founded counsel of the Prelate who receives 
you, is already a precious token of success for this Week. It is a very 
pleasant duty for me to add to these assurances the paternal good wishes 
of His Holiness. 

Certainly, the field of your investigation is vast, for the notion of health 
connotes today a broad concept embracing even “the spiritual and social 
welfare of humanity.” Moreover, as the Holy Father noted before a large 
delegation of the World Health Organization, “the Church, far from consider- 
ing health as an object of the biological order alone, has always underlined 
the importance of moral and religious strength for its maintenance and has 
always reckoned health among the conditions for the dignity and the com- 
plete weifare of humanity, for its spiritual, corporal, temporal and eternal 
good” (Address, June 27, 1949). 

That is why, if recent discoveries of biology and psychology—which will 
henceforth underlie all technical studies on the problems of health—are 
deserving, as is all scientific progress, of the highest esteem, they must not 
be applied to men indiscriminately and independently of the higher norms 
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of natural and Christian morality, whose imprescriptible rights must at all 
times be upheld. 

“Tt is from these rights,” as the Holy Father said to a group of Catholic 
doctors, “and not from considerations of compassion, of naturalistic and 
materialistic philanthropy, that the essential principles of medical Deont- 
ology spring: the dignity of the human body, the superiority of the soul 
over the body, the brotherhood of all men, the sovereign dominion of God 
over life and destiny” (Sept. 29, 1949 to Fourth International Congress of 
Catholic Doctors). 


INTANGIBLE PRINCIPLES 


In the light of these truths you will study the numerous problems in 
your program. May the lectures of this Social Week give anew to those 
fascinated by the astonishing progress of human knowledge in these mat- 
ters a clear insight into the intangible principles to which all must remain 
faithful. May they also throw the needed light on the various new condi- 
tions, with complex data, that have been created by this same progress and 
are presented to the judgment of conscience. The Holy Father is well 
aware of the research already undertaken in this connection by numerous 
Catholic associations of doctors and social workers. 


But the questions produced by the current development of the science 
of life become wider because of the increasing intervention of the public 
authorities in the matter of health. Because of its repercussion on the life 
of entire peoples, how much more serious than certain individual disorders 
would be the adoption of materialistic positions by organizations whose 
authority extends to the national or even to the worldwide level. 

Certainly there could be no question of contesting the rights and the 
duties of the State in the matter of public health and especially in favor 
of those who are less fortunate, of those whom poverty renders less provi- 
dent and more exposed. Just legislation on hygiene, preventive medicine 
and adequate and sanitary housing, the attempt to provide everyone with 
the best medical care, the elimination of social plagues such as tuberculosis 
or cancer, a legitimate preoccupation for the health of young generations 
and many other measures that encourage the health of the body and spirit 
in the framework of wholesome social relations—all this cooperates toward 
the prosperity of a nation and its interior peace. 


In the framework of modern civilization only the State, supporting, co- 
ordinating, when needed, with private initiative, has its own means for “a 
more universal, more concerted and consequently more efficacious and more 
rapid” action (Address, June 27, 1949). But these social achievements in 
the field of security, of medicine, or of assistance ought to conform them- 
selves to the moral principle of respect for men and for the family. Un- 
fortunately, fear in this matter is not unwarranted. In a memorable situa- 
tion the Holy Father warned against this danger. “Under this designation 
(Social Security) one already hears Malthusian formulas; under this title 
the attempt is made to violate, among other things, the rights of the humar 
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person, or at least their use, even the right of marriage and procreation” 
(Discourse of November 2, 1950 to Bishops on the occasion of the procla- 
mation of the dogma of the Assumption). 

The Holy Father made his idea precise in these terms: “For Christians, 
and in general for all who believe in God, social security can only be 
security in society and with society” without prejudice to legitimate 
responsibilities inherent in man’s supernatural life, in the foundation and 
natural progress of the home and family. 

Catholics engaged in medical or social professions nowadays carry a 
great responsibility in facing these problems. To examine thoroughly 
Catholic doctrine and to help make it more precise as new applications are 
required, to resist currents of ideas widely diffused and still imbued with 
materialistic and atheistic theories, to exercise a real influence on public 
opinion as well as on responsible organizations: such is the task for which 
the present session of Montpellier has to prepare militant Christians in 
order to promote a real policy of health inspired by the social doctrine of 
the Church. 

The Holy Father, realizing the fullness of this task and knowing its 
importance, is pleased with the knowledge that he can count upon the devo- 
tion, ardor and competence of the lecturers and organizers of the Social 
Week of Montpellier. To your colleagues and to yourself He addresses 
His best wishes, and in token of His special benevolence He sends to all the 
participants of this Session a generous and paternal Apostolic Benediction. 


Pastoral Letter 
Most Rev. STEFAN WyYSZYNSKI 
Archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw 
Primate of Poland 


This letter was read in all churches of the Primate’s Archdioceses of Gniezno and 
Warsaw on August 1, 1951. 





N THIS solemn feast of the Uni- 

versal Church, the feast of the 
Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, I should 
like to direct your thoughts and feel- 
ings toward the Holy See of Christen- 
dom, toward the Holy Father. This is 
my duty as a pastor, so that you should 
be able to take part in the joy that was 
given me, the joy of seeing Peter in 
the person of the Holy Father. I also 


have to satisfy a debt of gratitude 
toward you for your many prayers 
which accompanied me on my journey 
to Rome. 

Thanks to the mercy of God, to 
Whom I have prayed for many years, 
I was able during April to arrive in 
the Eternal City and to present myself 
to the Holy Father. 

To see the Holy Father is a necessity 
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for the heart and faith of every Catho- 
lic bishop, and is ordered by Church 
law. In fact, every Bishop receives au- 
thority over his diocese from the Pope, 
and union with the Holy See is for him 
the evident proof that God’s Will is 
being fulfilled. 


“Bishop OF BISHOPS” 


The Holy Father is for us, as the 
Christian writers of ancient times have 
stated, the “Bishop of Bishops,” the 
“Bishop of the Universal Church,” the 
“Pastor of the whole Church,” and the 
“Pastor of all Pastors.” During my 
stay in Rome I was received twice by 
the Holy Father: first on April 9, and 
a second time on April 27. Hence my 
joy and peace of heart. 

In giving due respect to the Holy 
Father we expressed to Him our union 
of faith and love with the Catholic 
Church. We gave evidence of our un- 
changeable reverence for the Holy 
Father, a reverence which no attack 
against Him, however fierce, can ever 
weaken. 

During our stay in Rome we saw 
that even in the changeable circum- 
stances of a social transformation of 
the world, the Church has not ceased 
to be the Rock upon which a social 
order can be more safely based in the 
spirit of love, justice and peace. 

By our presence in Rome we testified 
before the whole world that Poland is 
a Catholic country, that she ‘is with the 
the Holy Father, and that she can and 
will remain a Catholic country. 

We trust that thereby we have rend- 
ered the highest service to our country 
and to the Church. 

I talked to the Holy Father about the 
Church of Our Lord in our country, of 
her joys, her victories and her experi- 
ences. The Holy Father was delighted 
when I told him of the strength of our 
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Church, which places her strength “not 
in horses and chariots” but in the name 
of Our Lord God. 


I spoke of the inflexible Hope, the 
unshakeable Faith and the great Char- 
ity of the Polish people. I told how we 
are ready for the full understanding of 
the supernatural union of the Church; 
how the ardent desire for Sanctifying 
Grace grows in us; how we understand 
better and better the honor of having 
been called to the service of the divine 
truth; how today we understand well 
the spirit of Christian justice, which 
cannot exist without love; and how we 
understand ever more perfectly the 
work of the peace of Christ in the King- 
dom of Christ. 

I spoke of you, Catholic men, and | 
told how you draw your strength from 
the living faith in order to accomplish 
the difficult tasks which have fallen 
upon your shoulders, thus raising your 
country again from ruins. What 
strength, what patience, what persever- 
ance and what charity for each painful 
day you draw from the churches which 
you visit in great multitudes on Sun- 
days and other holy days! 

I rejoiced with the Father of Chris- 
tendom in your unselfish service, be- 
loved mothers! Undaunted by the sight 
of so many cemeteries brought by war. 
and fortified by your faith, you are 
bearing new legions of God’s children 
for Poland and for the Church, protect- 
ing their faith in God with your faith 
as with a shield and instilling into their 
hearts your love, confident that not the 
grave but life is the light of mankind. 
And although almost every ten years 
our nation bleeds in wars which have 
been brought upon us, you, Christian 
mothers, heal up the mortal wounds in 
such an effective way through your un- 
selfish service in the transmission of 
life that truly (as Pius XII said): 
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“Poland will not die. Poland cannot 
die.” 


I spoke of you, Catholic youth, whose 
fortune it was to receive and have en- 
trusted to you a knowledge of God’s 
truth, as the most precious treasure of 
the mind, and so that you may be kept 
conscious of your responsibilities. You 
have proved worthy, Catholic youth, of 
the test to which your faith has been 
put; this faith which in reality has been 
defended and protected with great diffi- 
culties and which is all the more prec- 
ious to you the harder you had to pro- 
tect it. 


I did not forget to speak to the Holy 
Father of you, dear children! I told 
Him how many there are of you in 
Poland; how you are growing in love 
for your heavenly Father, for His be- 
loved Son, and for His Blessed Mother. 
I told him how eagerly you gather for 
your catechism lessons and singing of 
hymns, and in what throngs you ap- 
proach the Eucharistic table. 


I spoke fervently of the Polish clergy 
who suffered so much during the last 
war while defending altar and home, 
and who resisted persecution, although 
this resulted in thousands being taken 
to German concentration camps. 

With great joy I recounted the re- 
building of our shrines: the shrine of 
Gniezno and the Cathedral of Warsaw. 
I gave our Holy Father an album of 
the churches of Warsaw, which gives 
evidence of their pre-war spendor, the 
devastation during the war, and their 
present rebirth which gives great 
promise. 

I told the Holy Father with immense 
pleasure of how Poland is being re- 
built. This obvious picture of the work 
of our nation, which manifests a virile 
resurgence almost every generation, has 
so moved the Holy Father that he has 
imparted His blessing to all those who 
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work at the reconstruction of the coun. 
try and its sanctuaries; to the work. 
men, artisans, engineers as well to the 
people who have contributed so gener. 
ously. 


His fatherly eyes full of Christian 
kindness have shown us feelings of 
affection and unlimited devotion such 
as the head of the Universal Church re. 
serves for children of the same Mother, 

Looking at the slender and delicate 
frame which bears marks of excessive 
work—this frame of the man who has 
the greatest dignity in this world and 
who nevertheless, so delicate and so 
humble, seems to be embarrassed by 
the tokens of honor and devotion which 
are his due—I thought of all those who 
do not hesitate to accuse our Holy 
Father of wanting war. 


Oh, if even for a moment, they could 
only look into those eyes they would 
be ashamed to have trespassed against 
propriety, decency and the sense of 
proportion toward a man whom they 
have never seen, who has never troubled 
them in the slightest way and who has 
only words of forgiveness and pardon 
for all. 


SPoKE WITH GRIEF 


I cannot say that all these unjust ac- 
cusations remain a matter of indiffer- 
ence for the Holy Father. He spoke 
with great grief particularly of the fact 
that he is mentioned in the same breath 
with those who want war. And to think 
that there has not been one speech in 
which our Holy Father has not made an 
appeal for peace, in which he has not 
laid down the principles of a true and 
just peace. His encyclical letter of last 
December, in which he called for a cru 
sade of prayers for peace, sums up his 
activities for peace. The Holy Father 
suffers very much from the offense 
which has been done Him. 
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The fatherly heart of the Pope is 
worried over the treasure of the Holy 
Faith which we have in common. He 
never tires of encouraging us to be true 
to God and to the Church, and to show 
Christian courage in professing our 
Holy Faith. He never tires of giving 
encouragement so that our supernatural 
spirit may deepen and we may per- 
severe in Sanctifying Grace. 

He encourages the maintenance of 
Catholic education in the families, re- 
minding us of the terrible responsibility 
of parents for handing down the faith 
and providing Catholic training. 

The Holy Father reminds mothers in 
particular that it is not enough to give 
their children life; they must also give 
them faith in God and Christian love 
for their neighbors. 

He tells fathers that their duty con- 
sists not only in earning through labor 


Cardinal Gibbons 


Holy Father: 
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bread for their children; but that they 
must also nourish their families with 
the bread of faith and prayers. 

On taking leave from our Holy Father 
we asked for his personal blessing. 

Today we bring and hand it over to 
you, brother priests, Catholic parents, 
youths and children! 

The Holy Father said the last words 
in Polish; “Niech bedzie pochwalony 
Jezus Chrystus, z Bogiem, z Panem 
Bogiem.” (Praise to Jesus Christ, with 
God, with God Our Lord.) 

We give you these words as the voice 
of the Father, as a keepsake and as a 
blessing. 

Catholic priests—with God! 

Beloved parents—with God! 

Beloved youth—with God! 

Happy children—with God! 

Gniezno, near the sepualchre of St. 
Adalbert, May 1951. 


to Pope Leo XIII 


Baltimore, Md. 
June 22, 1891 


His Eminence Cardinal Manning has forwarded to me the official trans- 
lation of Your admirable encyclical on the condition of the workers and | 
hasten to offer to Your Holiness my sincere thanks and felicitations for the 
great service which You have rendered to the Church and to society by this 


act of Your supreme authority. 


Your word, Holy Father, always listened to with respect even outside of 
the Catholic Church, has on this occasion echoed throughout the world. 
Your instruction, so precise, so compicte and so clear, sheds a flood of 





light on the questions of property, of capital and labor, of labor unions, and 
of the relations between the rich and the poor, which preoccupy all serious 
minds and which the Church alone is able to solve while safeguarding all 
the rights of truth, of justice and of charity. 

You speak to all the Catholic world, but your word, Holy Father, is in 
the present circumstances exceptionally timely for the United States. More 
than anywhere else, perhaps, the workers among us feel the need of associa- 
tion, and nowhere is honest toil more honored. But, on the other hand, fn 
our country the power of capital is enormous and it is importamt to the 
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public peace and prosperity of our nation that not only all conflict be 
avoided, but, moreover, that a cordial understanding, founded on the recog. 
nition of reciprocal rights, exist between the two forces—of labor which 
produces and of capital which, to a certain degree, determines labor. 

Your encyclical teaches us, with all the authority of the Apostolic 
Magisterium, the doctrine which we must believe, and points out to us the 
line which we must follow. Moreover, Holy Father, I made it my duty 
as soon as I received the official translation to have it reprinted and sent to 
the newspapers which have the greatest influence and the widest circulation 
in this country, and to have copies of it sent to all the bishops of the United 
States and of English-speaking Canada. 

For a long time, but especially in recent years when it was urged on 
Your Holiness to condemn the book, Progress and Poverty, by Henry George, 
and the doctrine which it contains, my desire was that Your Holiness, instead 
of reproving merely certain false and dangerous propositions, should give us 
on these matters a positive and explicit instruction and thus crown the work 
which You had already so nobly advanced in Your other encyclicals. My 
desire has been realized, my hopes have been fulfilled. Once more, Holy 
Father, I thank Your Holiness from the bottom of my heart. 

It is with sentiments of the most profound veneration and of the most 
filial devotedness that I have the honor to be, Holy Father, 

Your Holiness’ 

very humble and very obedient servant and son, 


James Carpinat GiBBons 
Archbishop of Baltimore 
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